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Ee BLACK W020 


It hunts the darkened battle skies .. . 
this deadly new U.S. prowler. It is 
the Northrop P-61 Night Fighter. The 
“Black Widow”. The largest and most 
powerful pursuit airplane ever built. 

Designed by the Northrop group in 
cooperation with the Army Air Forces 
Matériel Command, the formidable 
“Black Widow” is built to knock the 
enemy out of the skies by night... 
wherever he may be. 


War Bonds Buy New War- 
planes: The deeper you dig for 
cash to buy’em—the more you 
help the men who fly ’em! 


ft 


First plane to be developed specifi- 
cally for night fighting, the “Black 
Widow” possesses great speed com- 
bined with easy flying characteristics. 
It packs enough power to destroy any- 
thing that flies. 

In the months ahead, news will 
come back from the battle fronts about 
this newest U.S. weapon. The P-61 
Night Fighter. The “Black Widow” of 
the dark skies. 


NORTHRODP 0.0) 205. widow wrewr riewrer 


NORTHROP AIRCRAFT, INC. * NORTHROP FIELD, HAWTHORNE, CALIFORNIA * MEMBER AIRCRAFT WAR PRODUCTION COUNCIL, INC. 








j= is a Jap 


bomber. It is 

more than three ray 
miles above 

the earth. But 

we can hit it. 


This Bofors gun 
does it. Its design 


ment—was 
extremely com- 
plicated and re- 
quired so much 
hand work only 
a few guns a 
year could be 
produced. 
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—a foreign develop- 





Today certain pre- 
cision parts for 
Bofors guns are 
Superfinished 
which greatly adds 
to their efficiency. 


This same Super- 


finish process 
gives Chrysler 
engines the 
smoothest 
moving parts 
in the world. 








Thanks to 
Superfinish and 
other automotive- 
production methods 
our Armed Forces 
now have the guns 
to blast the enemy 
from the sky. 





Superfinish was 
developed eight years 
ago by Chrysler 
Division and is 
applied to— 


WAR PRODUCTS OF CHRYSLER DIVISION 
Industrial Engines « Marine Engines 
Marine Tractors « Air Raid Sirens 
Navy PontoonseAnti-Aircraft Cannon 
Parts «Tank Engine Assemblies « Tank 
Parts @ Airplane Wing Panels « Fire- 
Fighting Equipment *« Gun Boxes 
Harbor Tugs « Searchlight Reflectors 


CHRYSLER 
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—A\\ 
DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
The nation-wide Chrysler Dealer Organi- 


zation offers owners service facilities to 
meet their wartime transportation needs. 


BACK THE ATTACK WITH WAR BONDS! 











bate: 


SUBWAY iv the 
STRATOSPHERE 





Problems arise when our planes go “way up and 
temperatures go “way down. Fliers are condi- 
tioned and many of their problems are solved 
on the ground by these “trial flights” in cold 
weather chambers. 

Some difficulties appear only in actual flight 
and combat. For instance when our bombers 
were seven miles up and the temperature down 
to 85 or 90° below — bomb-bay doors refused to 
open, controls failed, cameras didn’t click. 

Going to work on this, The Texas Company 
developed a brand new lubricant —““LOW-TEMP” 
grease — that won't “freeze” even in the extreme 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


Official U. S. Army Air Forces Photograph 


and paralyzing cold of the sub-stratosphere. 

That is just one example of Texaco lubricants 
solving a problem. Every day in industry they 
are insuring precision control in critical machine 
operations. And — every day, any day, industry 
is provided with a quick, convenient source of 
supply for Texaco quality cutting oils, coolants 
and lubricants — through more than 2300 whole- 
sale supply points, 

Furthermore —wherever industry is located— 
skilled Texaco engineers are available to see that 
Texaco petroleum products perform — efficiently 
and economically. 
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Soaking up Shock with 
CUSHIONS OF STEEL 


Potentially, the impact of landing is tremendous, 
yet aircraft equipped with Aerols* “sit down” with 
effortless ease. Inside their steel cylinders, hydrau- 
lic resistance absorbs the shock of initial contact, 
while pneumatic buoyancy cushions the airplane 
during taxiing. « « Aerols have served aviation 
for twenty years, are performing efficiently in 
today’s global conflict, and will again contribute sub- 
stantially to the peacetime progress of travel by air. 
THE CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC TOOL CO. 


AIRCRAFT DIVISION «© #*© CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 


Also Manufacturers of Cleco pneumatic tools, Cle-Air shock absorbers 
for vehicles and Cleveland rock drills for mining and construction 
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V-mail. The Army announced that all 
records for use of ‘-iaail were broken in 
March. In that month, the Army postal 
service handled 61,252,856 such communi- 
cations. They were about evenly divided 
between letters to and letters from  sol- 
diers overseas. V-maii letters are written 
on specially sized and ruled stationery. 
The letters are photographed and trans- 
ported on microfilm, to save shipping 
space, and printed from the film after it 
arrives at its destination. 


Shoes. The Office of Price Administration 
validated Airplane Stamp 2 in War Ration 
Book Three for the purchase of one pair 
of rationed shoes beginning May 1. This 
Stamp and Airplane Stamp 1, currently 
good for shoe purchases, will remain valid 
indefinitely, instead of expiring at pre- 
determined dates as in the past. This is 
part of OPA’s program for simplifying 
rationing procedure. Stamp 18 in War Ra- 
tion Book One, which has been valid for 
shoe buying since June 16, 1943, will ex- 
pire, however, on April 30. 


Victory gardens. Urging more Victory 
gardens, Secretary of Agriculture Wickard 
warned the American people against com- 
placency over a generally good supply of 
food. Victory gardens, he said, contributed 
40 per cent of the fresh vegetables grown 
last year. It had been hoped, he added, 
that the number of gardens would be in- 
creased this year by at least 2,000,000, but 
a recent survey indicated a 10 per cent 
drop, instead. Last year, 20,000,000 were 
planted. 


Extra food rations. OPA is planning 
extra food rations for workers in heavy, 
arduous war jobs. The first step was an 
extra food allowance for lumbermen who 
eat at logging camps or other on-the-job 
eating places. 


Refrigerator parts. Manufacturers told 
the War Production Board that pro- 
duction of refrigerator parts was much 


The March OF The News 





higher than a year ago, this included 
alternating-current motors. About 85 per 
cent of these motors go to the military. 
The remainder will be available for civilian 
refrigerators. 


Fuel oil. Next winter’s official heating 
season for fuel oil rationing purposes is to 
begin September 1, instead of October 
the date used in the past. Currently valid 
“period” fuel oil coupons will expire on 
August 31. 


Juvenile delinquency. The Children’s 
Bureau reported a 31 per cent increase in 
juvenile delinquency in 1943. The number 
of cases rose from 72,000 in 1942 to 94,000 
last year. The increase was greater for 
boys than for girls, reversing a trend that 
had held for two previous years. 


Naval appropriation. The House 
passed and sent to the Senate a record 
$32,647,134,336 naval appropriation bill, 
authorizing construction of thousands of 
new ships and airplanes. The action was 
intended to assure the Navy a vast armada 
for its war against Japan. Virtually all of 
the planes would be of the combat type, 
increasing the Navy’s air strength to its 
authorized figure of 37,735 up-to-date 
craft. The ships to be built would include 
807 combat vessels. The appropriation also 
is designed to support Navy personnel 
totaling 3,006,000, excluding Marines and 
Coast Guard, by the end of the year. The 


-bill, if its present figure is retained by the 


Senate, would increase naval appropria- 
tions since July, 1940, to $102,205,108,441. 


Reconversion committee. An Ad- 
visory Committee for Civilian Policy was 
set up within the War Production Board. 
The job of the Committee will be to help 
in working out policies for guiding the na- 
tion’s economy through the period of re- 


adjustment and reconversion. But WPB 
Chairman Donald Nelson emphasized: 


“There can be no question of slackening 
the j,oduction effort at this time.” 
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i day isn’t too far off when we'll 
join the children in their games or 
read a good book while the menial 
tasks about the home are done by 
mechanical hands. 


In the meantime, it’s good judg- 
ment to get a firm grip on your 
curiosity and impatience concern- 
ing the wonderful things expected 
of the future. They’re coming, yes— 
but not with a rush immediately the 
war ends. They'll put in an appear- 


ance one by one. The shift will be 





gradual— it will be evolution rather 


than revolution. 


For the manufacturer expecting 
to reach American homes with news 
of post-war products, the large cen- 
ters of population, such as Phila- 
delphia, offer the quickest route. 
Philadelphia, third largest city, is 
especially accessible, for nearly 4 
out of 5 of its families regularly 
read one newspaper. 

That newspaper is The Philadel- 


phia Evening Bulletin. It goes home 


The Shape of things to come 





in the city of homes. Its circulation 
exceeds 600,000—is the largest eve- 
ning newspaper circulation in Amer- 
ica. It is the leading Philadelphia 
newspaper—has been the leader 39 
consecutive years, 


IN PHILADELPHIA — 
NEARLY EVERYBODY 
READS THE BULLETIN 


Buy more War Stamps from your newspaper boy 











Joe Sintth and the GO. Congress — 


Congress was thinking about Joe and his family and his business—and about 
millions of other Americans—when it passed the famous Merchant Marine Act 
of 1936, aptly named “The Magna Charta of the U. S. Merchant Marine.” For 
all of us—on farms and ranches, in mines and factories and offices—have a stake 
in the merchant shipping that insures our national defense and economic security. 





Joe’s business sells some goods overseas, uses a good many 
materials that mvst be imported. For those two reasons, Con- 
gress declared, America must have shipping enough to carry 
“@ substantial portion of (our) export and import commerce.” The 
resulting program of expansion, greatly accelerated by the 
needs of war, has brought us the world’s greatest merchant fleet! 





In a pinch, Joe and the rest of us would rather count on a ship 
flying the Stars and Stripes, so Congress planned for a merchant 
marine “owned and operated under the United States flag by 
citizens.”” American Export Lines and other U. S. shipping 
companies today have the “know-how,” the ships and the 
facilities to make our country truly independent on the oceans. 


American Export Lines 


u.W. AYER @ SON 


Joe, Jr., is overseas in uniform today, needing tons of U. S. 
food and supplies to carry on the Democracies’ fight. The 
Merchant Marine Act made provision even for this, calling 
for an all-American merchant marine “capable of serving as « 
naval and military auxiliary in time of war.”” America’s mod- 
ern merchant fleet is making an Allied victory possible! 





Joe’s younger son, Jerry, is Second Mate aboard one of the 
fast, modern vessels built under the Act. And he knows his 
seafaring career is assured, for Congress declared support for 
a fleet ‘“‘constructed in the U. S., manned with a trained and effi- 
cient citizen personnel.” For the first time in nearly a century, 
the U. S. can hold its rightful place along the world’s sea lanes! 


25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 4 





American Expor? Airlines, too, with giant flying boats, are shortening the supply lines to our fighting men. 
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A basic factor in assessing the draft outlook is this..... 

Army now is at full strength of 7,700,000. 

Navy needs fewer than 400,000 men to reach full strength of 3,700,000. 

Army now will need about 100,000 men a month for replacements. Navy now 
will need about 100,000 men a month until August to build to required strength. 

Thus: Need is for about 200,000 men a month until August. It is expected to 
be for about 125,000 men a month thereafter for Army and Navy replacements. 

Youths of 17 reaching 18 will supply 75,000 a month now, more later. 

Youths 18 to 26 from industry will supply 100,000 a month for two months. 

Youths 18 to 26 in agriculture could supply 100,000 a month for three months. 
They probably will supply no more than 150,000 in total owing to special rules. 














Now for some mathematics to show what is likely to happen..... 

Military demand is for about 800,000 men from May through August. 

Youths under 26 and 17 year olds reaching 18 will supply about 650,000 of 
that need; will cover all but about 150,000 of the demand as now projected. 

This means: Men 26 through 29, plus men 30 through 37 not in work that is 
classed as essential will be drawn upon by September 1 to fill the 150,000 gap. 
There should be ample man power under age 30 to carry the load to September l. 

Thereafter it will be necessary to find 50,000 men each month, in addition 
to the 75,000 youths aged 17 reaching 18 each month, to fill replacement demand. 
Volunteers among 17-year-olds, plus men in nonessential work, could fill most of 
that need. Draft of men above 30, where in essential work, may not be heavy in 
remaining months of the war. All will depend on the size of invasion casualties. 

To summarize, the over-all outlook is this: 

If under age 30 and physically fit, father or non-father, in essential work 
or not in essential work, prospect is strong that you'll be drafted by September. 

If above age 30 and in essential work, prospect is strong that you will not 
be drafted until late autumn, if then. Rate of casualties will determine that. 

If not physically fit, your chance of draft for limited service is small. 

Of course: Local draft boards are the arbiters and there will be exceptions 
to all rules. What we've done is to try to give you a general guide. 

A more detailed report on this situation is made for you on page 19. 























Do not believe stories that there will not be a 1944 invasion of Europe. 

There will be. It's set, and nothing but German surrender can stop it. The 
chance of German surrender prior to invasion is extremely small. 

Alternative invasion prospects are these..... 

U.S.-British forces will be stopped from a break-through, will be forced to 
dig in and face a summer and autumn and winter of trench war. It could happen. 

Or: Invasion forces will break German defenses, will race across Western 
Europe in a super-blitz, will throw in an overwhelming mass of power. 

The second alternative is at least a 50-50 prospect. 

It seems doubtful that Italian experience will be repeated. It's doubtful 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


that an invasion, once started, will be on a limited scale; that it will be de- 
nied men and material in whatever quantity needed to assure success. Italy be- 
came a limited operation when the Germans failed to collapse as expected. Inva- 
sion can't be a limited operation. It is all or nothing then, with no holds barred. 

There is every reason for U.S. confidence in the outcome. 

In the air, U.S.-Britain definitely are gaining dominance. 

At sea, overwhelming power can be brought to bear to gain a foothold. 

On the ground, U.S. forces largely will be inexperienced, but they will be 
superbly armed, will be highly mobile, will have numerical superiority. 

And: Germany, on the defensive, is badly handicapped by having to defend so 
much. She has limited forces to guard a vast perimeter of vulnerable coast line. 

The shovdown, which will determine the war length, isn't so far away. 














There apparently is to be more and more mixing of war and 1944 politics. 

General MacArthur is starting it off. He's in a mood to get into politics 
himself, to permit use of his name as a prospective opponent of Mr. Roosevelt. 

Yet, it is doubtful if the Republicens will nominate MacArthur to head 
their ticket. There is a chance that they may give him second place. 

It still is a fairly safe bet that Dewey will be picked by the Republicans. 

It's also a fairly safe bet that MacArthur will stay in the South Pacific. 

MacArthur may have hurt whatever chance he had by approving criticism of his 
Commander in Chief on issues of politics. He also may have impaired whatever 
chance he had of playing a more vital part in the war in the Pacific. 











A few figures are calming somewhat the Democratic fears over effect of a 
small 1944 soldier vote, a reduction in vote of workers who shifted residence. 

There has been fear that the small vote alone would elect a Republican. 

The statistical facts of the matter appear to be these..... 

1. If the lost soldier and worker vote in 1944 would normally have been 60 
per cent Democratic, 40 per cent Republican, it would require a reduction in to- 
tal vote of 25,000,000 to cause that factor alone to give a Republican victory. 

2. If the lost vote would normally be 80 per cent Democratic, 20 per cent 
Republican, it still would take reduction of 10,000,000 votes to give Republicans 
victory solely because soldiers and war workers voted in smaller numbers. 

A reduction of even 10,000,000 in the 1944 vote seems improbable. Result 
is that a smaller soldier-worker vote is likely to be an election factor. It is 
not likely, however, to be the sole factor or even the major factor. 














Now as to situations of more personal concern..... 

Cotton textiles may become scarce late in 1944 if both wars continue. 

Shoes are going to continue to be in tight supply through this year. 

Every early sign is that 1944 crops will be good and food rather abundant. 

Milk will be in rather heavy surplus this spring. That doesn't mean that 
you will get more butter or cheese, however. They both will be in tight supply. 

A crackdown may be impending on users of C gasoline coupons. It is in those 
coupons that the largest-scale gasoline bootlegging now centers. Gasoline ra- 
tions will continue to be small until the war against Germany is ended. 

Used car rationing and a ceiling on used cars are revived possibilities. 











U.S. at the moment is getting set to revive a League of Nations. 

There's at least a 50-50 chance that Congress will go along this time. 

But: Now it is Russia and Britain that show signs of coolness to a League. 
They're not so sure that they prefer a League system of collective security to a 
system of their own, based upon spheres of influence. 

We tell you of U.S. plans in the field of foreign policy on page 13. 








See also pages 15, 20, 32. 
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THE GREATEST NAME 
IN RUBBER 


a great name in AIRCRAFT! 


Today—Goodyear Aircraft is in mass production on giant Navy airships, 
Vought fighters — wings, tails, control surfaces, and a host of 
other vital aircraft assemblies for Army and Navy warplanes. . .. More 
than 35,000 skilled employees at Goodyear Aircraft work on round-the-clock 
shifts, meet the ever-growing demands for volume. 


“Corsair” 


| YEARS AGO, a young Goodyear engineer attended 
the world’s first Air Meet in Paris — came back inspired and 
certain of a tremendous future for flying. Goodyear has fostered 
the advancement of aircraft ever since that day! 

With World War I came a Navy order for coastal patrol air- 
ships. Goodyear built more than a score of them — achieved a 
design which became the pattern for its famous fleet of “blimps.” 
In sixteen years these great airships traveled four million miles 
—carried nearly half a million passengers, without mishap! 

Came another war— and Goodyear’s long-established aircraft 
experience was sought by both Army and Navy. More patrol air- 
ships—as well as fighter planes and bomber parts—were urgently 
needed. Goodyear Aircraft expanded, trained thousands of 
workers, scored production achievements which have made it 


one of America’s top dozen aircraft manufacturers. 


VOUGHT “CORSAIR."" One entire Goodyear Aircraft plant 
is devoted to producing this hard-hitting Navy fighter. 


GRUMMAN “HELLCAT" WINGS. 
elevators, ailerons and flaps for the 
Navy’s newest, long-range, 


Goodyear builds wings, 
“Hellcat”—one of the 
high-flying fighters, 





>< vena 
GOOD, YEAR 


AIRCRAFT 


A pioneer in rubber—and now an important aircraft manufacturer 
—Goodyear also works in many other vital fields—metals, fabrics, 
chemicals, using the science of Goodyear Research to bring you 
the numerous improvements and remarkable developments so 
often found in Goodyear products. 











There are many grades and 
types of INSUROK, one or , Fi 
more of which will meet x 
practically every mechan- \ 
ical, electrical and chem- / KN 
ical requirement. j 





IN (Se s } A series of 4 
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“THANKS FOR THE 
SMOOTHER RIDE’”’ 


INSUROK bearings are now used on the 
Chicago Surface Lines’ newest street cars. 

Bearings by The Richardson Company 
are made of a combination of molded 
soft rubber and Laminated INSUROK. 
INSUROK forms the bearing surface and 
because this particular grade of INSUROK 
has a high graphite content, friction is 
reduced to a minimum—thus permitting 
smoother starting, travel and stopping. 
They also eliminate the noise that resulted 
from the bearings made of other materials, 
formerly used. And, they last ten times 
longer, thus reducing maintenance and 
replacement costs. 

INSUROK, both Molded and Lami- 
nated, as well as combinations, is being 
used for parts and complete products by 
practically every industry. If you have a 
problem that INSUROK might solve, why 
not let an experienced Richardson Plas- 
tician help you? Just write for complete 
information. 














The new non-technical 
booklet “‘Facts About Plas- 
tics’ contains information 
which should be at the fin- 
ger tips ofanyone consider- 
ing plastics for postwar 
products. Send for your 
copy today. Write Dept. B, 
Melrose Park, Il. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CANNOT transfer your produc- 
tion quota assigned by the War Produc- 
tion Board to another person unless you 
have specific WPB permission or transfer 
your business to another as a going con- 
cern. WPB so interprets a priority regu- 
lation. 


YOU CANNOT, pending certification 
of a new bargaining agent by the Nation- 
al Labor Relations Board, refuse to bar- 
gain with a union that you have recog- 
nized previously, even though 
lieve the union has lost the support of a 
majority of your employes. This is the 
effect of a recent Supreme Court decision. 


you be- 


YOU CAN apply for sound equipment 
to be installed in your war plant, either 
for interdepartment communications or 
loud-speaker systems. WPB is prepared to 
receive applications and will judge each 
request on its merit. 


YOU CAN sell domestically produced 
lightweight newsprint at a price of $4 a 
ton above ceilings established for stand- 
ard weight newsprint. Office of Price Ad- 
grants this differential to 
domestic producers. 


ministration 


YOU CANNOT demand a permanent 
increase in your allotment of a controlled 
material 


(steel, aluminum) 


simpiy because you have been allowed a 


copper or 


seasonal increase in your quarterly allot- 
ment. WPB points out that seasonal in- 
creases do not carry the right to similar 
allotments in subsequent quarters. 


YOU CAN disregard National Emer- 
gency Specifications in building a concrete 
structure that requires less than five tons 
of steel. Specifications for all reinforced 
concrete buildings also have been revised 
by WPB to increase the amount of rein- 
forcing steel allowed. 


YOU CAN increase your prices for West 
Coast logs of grades consumed by pulp 
mills by $1 to $4 per 1,000 feet. OPA 
sanctions this rise in prices. 


YOU CAN, as an operator of a mine or 
smelter, expect a quarterly quota for es- 
sential maintenance parts, 
based upon the allowance for the corres- 
ponding 1943 quarter. WPB established 
this system for mine and smelter mainte- 
nance. 


and repair 


YOU CANNOT fail to operate your 
cotton textile mill on a 48-hour week after 
May 14. War Manpower Commission has 
ordered this work week for the textile in- 
dustry. WPB also is to order quarterly 
production of textiles at a rate equal to 
the highest production rate for any cal- 
endar quarter of 1943. 


YOU CAN apply for price adjustments 
for the cotton textiles you make if adjust- 
ments have not already been provided by 
an alternative method. Office of Price Ad- 
ministration extends this method to manu- 
facturers subject to War Production Board 
production orders. 


YOU CAN obtain replacements for you 
gasoline dispensing pumps or get pumps 
for temporary installations or for installa- 
tion on farms. Administration 
for War is relaxing restrictions on the use 
of gasoline dispensing pumps and _ tanks. 


Petroleum 


YOU CANNOT get an export permit for 
surplus stee/ unless the steel is designed 
for prompt the foreign 
country and will be used to improve the 
economy of the country of destination. 
Foreign Economic Administration places 
this restriction 
steel. 


consumption in 


on exports of surplus 


YOU CAN use ball bearings and other 
steel alloy products in swivel bearings 
and two-wheel hand trucks, 
platform trucks and dollies. War Produc- 
tion Board relaxes its alloy steel controls 
to this extent. 


casters, in 


YOU CAN expect continued allocations 
of potash. War Production Board has ex- 
tended potash allocation controls for an- 
other 12-month period. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tut Unitep States 
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News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 


U. S. OBJECTIVES IN WAR 
AND IN THE PEACE TO COME 


Stability, Not Revolution; a League Instead of Spheres of Influence 


Administration efforts to 
win Congress approval 
by prior consultation 


A clear view now can be had of Ameri- 
can foreign policy for war and postwar. 

Essentially, the United States is for and 
against these things: 

For pressure on neutrals to help the 
Allies; against letting those neutrals 
help the enemy. For stability and or- 
der; against revolution. For a new 
League of Nations; against spheres of 
influence and attempted balancing of 
power between nations. For freer post- 
war trade; against government con- 
trol of trade. For adjustment of dis- 
putes by regular procedure; against 
resort to force except when backed up 
by the League as a whole. 

Those are broad, general objectives. 
Where they require implementing, Secre- 
tary of State Cordell Hull, with the ap- 
proval of President Roosevelt, is call- 


recognition as the French Government. 
Ultimate 


made by the French people after the war. 


Italy. To preserve stability in Italy, the 


monarchy is to remain, but King Victor 
Emmanuel may step out. Fascist officials 
are being purged. The central Government 
is to be broadened to include the various 
political parties as soon as these parties 
can agree on a plan. Like the people of 
France, the Italian people will decide afte1 
the war on the kind of government they 
want. 

Germany. Insistence on Germany’s un- 
conditional surrender still stands. After 
her surrender, steps will be taken to in- 
sure that cannot attack her 
neighbors again. Under plans being drawn, 
the country is to be occupied by the Rus- 
sian Army in the East, by the U.S. Army 
in the South and West, and by the British 
Army in the North. War criminals are to 
be punished. Reparation for 


Germany 


property 


damaged or stolen is to be required. The 


choice of a government will be 


Atlantic Charter is not to prevent Ger- 
many’s boundaries from being rearranged. 
Japan. Unconditional surrender also is 
demanded of Japan. The Japanese are to 
be shorn of their empire, built up over 50 
years’ time. Chinese territories are to be 
restored to China. The people of Korea 
are to get back their freedom. The islands 
in the Pacific will become outposts of de- 
fense for the United States and the United 
Nations. The Japanese are to be disarmed 
and kept disarmed. 
The neutrals. Spain, 
Sweden, Eire and Argentina are being told 
that they must stop helping Germany. 
Spain and Portugal are insistently asked 
to stop sending wolfram to Germany, 
Turkey to stop sending chrome, Sweden 
to stop sending steel and industrial ma- 
terials of many kinds. Eire and Argentina 
are being pressed to get rid of Axis spies 
Boundaries. In the dispute between Po- 
land and Russia, the U.S. offer to mediate 
still is open. However, the 1 
to take action that would cause 


Portugal, Turkey, 


S. declines 





ing on Congress to help. Congress 
will be asked to aid, on a bipartisan 
basis, in shaping the machinery re- 
quired for the peace and to agree 
to its use. 

At the same time, Mr. Hull is 
making clear just what it is that 
this country will insist upon during 
the war and after. (See page 32.) 
American policy, as it is being ap- 
plied and will be applied, is described 
in what follows. 

France. The job of keeping sta- 
bility and order in France when that 
country is reoccupied is to rest on 
the shoulders of Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, the Allied invasion 
Commander in Chief. Acting under 
his supervision, the French Com- 
mittee of National Liberation, headed 
by Gen. Charles de Gaulle, is to take 
over civil administration. Thus Gen- 
eral de Gaulle is being given the 
substance of what he wants, though 
his Committee still is denied full 
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Alexander in Philadelphia Bulletin 


THE CORNERSTONE 


disunity among the Allies while out- 
come of the war hangs in the bal- 
This and other boundary ques- 
which number 30 or more, 
will not be taken up until after the 
war, except where they can be set- 
tled earlier by conference. 

Toward a new League. The U.S 
Government definitely is going ahead 
with plans for a new League of Na- 
tions, such as was promised in the 
Declaration of Moscow last Novem- 
ber. Much of the preliminary work 
of formulating these plans already 
has been done by experts in the 
State Department. Now the 
stage has been reached 


ance. 
tions, 


next 
, in which the 
approval of Congress and the other 
governments 
sought. 
Getting Congress to agree. This 
time President Roosevelt and Sec- 
retary Hull are seeking to avoid the 
“tragedy of 1919,” when the U.S. 
Senate refused to ratify the 


concerned must be 


peace 
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WELCOME BACK 


treaty and League Covenant brought back 
from Paris by President Wilson. Members 
of Congress from both parties are to be 
consulted as the new League Covenant is 
being framed. They will have an opportu- 
nity to make suggestions of their own. 
Experience in such a_ process already 
has been gained in framing the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration agreement. When that agreement 
Connally 
Vandenberg 
Michigan, and others 


was being drawn, Senator 
(Dem.), of 
(Rep.), of 


consulted. The agreement was modified to 


Texas, Senator 


were 


meet their ideas. Then it was sent to the 
8 other revised further. 
After it had been signed by the 44 nations 
concerned, it was sent back to Congress as 
part of the bill authorizing funds for 
UNRRA. Thus, when both houses of Con- 
gress passed that bill, they also ratified the 
UNRRA agreement. 


Now the question is arising as to what 


nations and 


method should be used in getting approval 
of a new League. One school of thought 
in Congress holds that the 
be submitted to the Senate as a 
treaty. This would require ratification by 
two-thirds and U.S. participation 
could be blocked by a militant minority, 


Covenant 
should 
vote, 
as_ before. school of 
thought favors amending the Constitution 
to provide for ratification by simple ma- 
jority vote of both houses, or of the Sen- 


Therefore, another 


however, holds that amending the Con- 
stitution would take too long, and might 
fail. Congressmen © this school favor fol- 
lowing the same procedure that was used 
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ate alone. Still another school of thought, 





—Duffy in Baltimore Sun 


NEW FUEL 


in getting Congress approval of UNRRA, 
with the Covenant of the new League in- 
cluded as part of a bill authorizing funds 
for it. This course is favored by Secretary 
Hull as the most practical. 

Getting other countries to agree. Draift- 
ing a League Covenant that will meet 
with the approval of the other countries 
may be even more difficult than satisfying 


” Congress. For this purpose, Secretary Hull 
8 pur} 4 


expects to work through imformal groups 
already at work in the various countries. 
As different parts of the Covemant are 
drafted, these groups will be consulted. 
Thus Mr. Hull hopes to get a document 
that, in the main, will be acceptable to 
the other countries as well as Congress. 

The big question is whether Russia and 
Britain now will be willing to trust in the 
collective security of the League, rather 
than in their own power and spheres of 
influence they may build up. Mr. Hull is 
said to believe that, if they are convinced 
the U.S. will take part. they really prefer 
collective security. 

What the new League will be like. 
The new League will be built around the 
Big Four powers—U. S., Britain, Russia 
and China—but will include the smaller 
nations as well. The purpose will be to 





keep the present Allies joined in peace as 
well as in war. Germany and Japan will 
not be admitted to the League until after 
a long period of probation. 

Police force. Creation of an internation- 
al army composed of troops from the va- 
rious nations now appears unlikely. In- 
stead, the present machinery for military 
collaboration by the Big Four will be re- 


tained and improved. Agreement will 
be sought as to the extent to which 
these powers will demobilize after 
the war. The armed forces they keep 
in being then can be available to en 

force the collective decisions of the 
League as a whole. 

Court. Disputes within the scope of 
international law can be referred to 
an international court. Those to which 
existing law does net apply can be 
arbitrated. 

Council. A policy-making body will 
be formed, for the “development of 
new rules to keep abreast of a chang 
ing world with new problems and new 
interests.” In this body—the parlia 
ment of the League—all member na 
tions will be represented. 

Regional machinery. Many matters 
of regional interest only will not come 
before the League as a whole. They 
will be taken up instead by regional 
The Pan American Union 
already points the way toward such 
a setup for this Hemisphere. Simila: 
councils for Europe, the Middle East 
and the Far East may be formed. 

Economic machinery. Some of the 
most important activities of fhe League 
will lie in the economic field. A 
RFC” may be set up to provide capital 


councils. 


“world 


for long-range investment and economic 
development. (See page 50.) Machinery for 
currency stabilization already is being dis 
cussed. The trade-agreement program fo: 
reducing trade barriers may be strength 
ened. Conferences are being held looking 
toward the regulation of commercial avi: 
tion, communications and shipping. Inter 
national agreements may cover labor 
standards and the production and sale of 
food, petroleum and other raw materials 

In these economic matters, a clash in 
1.S. and othe: 


countries already is developing. The U.S 


point of view between the [ 


favors the retention of old-fashioned capi 
talism, with trade relatively free and in- 
vestment left largely to private initiative 
The role now taken by the U.S. once was 
occupied by Britain. Now, however, both 
Britain and Russia favor a much greater 
degree of government participation, with 
international trade closely controlled and 
investment planned and directed by the 
state. If the new League’s economic ma- 
chinery is to work, some way must be 
found to reconcile these two views. 

Out of partisan politics? All these as- 
pects of the new League will be taken up 
with members of Congress in the discus- 
sions about to be held. Secretary Hull 
frankly recognizes that, in this election 
year, the League may become the center 
of partisan controversy. Nevertheless, he 
is going ahead and is appealing to the 
constructive leaders of both parties to 
keep the discussion on a nonpartisan plane. 
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Wide swing from 1940 
nationalism to co-operation 
for future of world peace 


Thomas E. Dewey, who says he is not 
running for President, is word- 
lessly toward the Republican nomination. 
Despite his silence on issues, delegates are 
rowding daily into his lists. Two months 
head of the national convention, he is 


moving 


alled a 10-to-1 prospect for the nomina- 
tion. But, in Albany, Gov. Dewey places a 
question mark behind both his intentions 
nd his views on national policies. 

For his views on foreign affairs, the post- 
war world, the 
nd business, 


relations of Government 
taxes, social reforms, the 
farm problem, labor and all of the other 
sues of the day, Mr. Dewey leaves it to 
the partisans of both parties to hunt 
through ~=his public statements and 
speeches. He has made plenty of them in 
the last six years. Here is the record: 
Foreign affairs. Governor Dewey's 
thinking on foreign affairs has undergone 
i full swing of the pendulum since 1940, 
shen he was campaigning ardently for the 
Republican nomination for President. His 
views on that subject divide into several 
periods or phases. 

Prewar. In January, 1940, he 
Women’s National Republican Club in 
New York: “We in America . . . are all 
agreed .. . that we shall send no American 
to die on the battlefields of Europe 
Iam convinced that this is and will con- 
tinue to be the view of both the present 
\dministration and whatever Administra- 


told the 


tion follows it ... The American people are 
nited in the broad objectives of their for- 
tign policy .. . That basic policy has been 


io abstain from entangling alliances .. . 
In Wisconsin, he said at Madison and 
everal other cities at which the Dewey 
rain stopped: 

“IT am convinced the only way this 
ountry can remain genuinely neutral is 
rt the Government to give its full atten- 
ion to procuring domestic recovery and 
) keep its hands wholly out of the Euro- 
kan war and out of any negotiations that 
my take place between the warring na- 
ions, now or at any other time. . .” 

At Louisville and Dallas, Mr. Dewey 
illed for a new declaration of intent to 
woid foreign entanglements and stand by 
the Monroe Doctrine, to prepare a defense 
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The Views of Mr. Dewey: 
What the Record Shows 


Speeches of Leader in G.O.P. Race as Key to Stand on Vital Issues 


program to carry out that intent and se- 
cure the peace of this Hemisphere. But he 
said our sympathies lay with the Allies 
and all possible aid should be given to 
Great Britain and France short of war. 
“There is an 
yield to the 


should go 


increasing tendency to 
that this country 
to war,” he sid. “In the 20 
years that have followed the last war, the 
people of this country reached a solemn 
declaration that they would not become 
entangled in any future conflict . . . I for 
one stand by that decision.” 

In his final speech before the Philadel- 
phia convention, Mr. Dewey said Presi- 
dent Roosevelt had scuttled the 1933 Lon- 
don Economic 


feeling 


Conference, which 
have saved the peace of the world. 

Lend-Lease. On Jan. 10, 1941, Mr. 
Dewey joined Herbert Hoover in a state- 
ment denouncing the pending Lend-Lease 
Bill. In that statement and in remarks to 
a reporter in Philadelphia on January 16, 
Mr. Dewey said the Lend-Lease Bill 
“would bring an end to free Government 
in the United States and would abolish 
Congress for all practical purposes.” 

At the Lincoln Day dinner in Washing- 


might 


we 


ton, less than a month later, Mr. Dewey 
said: “I believe our party stands out al- 
most unanimously for all-out aid to the 
heroic people of Britain. With some neces- 
sary reservations of power to the people 
through Congress, I am satisfied the House 
(Lend-Lease) Bill will be adopted. Speak- 
ing for myself alone, I hope it will be.” 
The With his Lend-Lease state- 
ment, Mr. Dewey parted company with 
the isolationist wing of his party. At the 
next Lincoln Day, two months after Pearl 
Harbor, he told Republicans he under 


stood an American 


war. 


Cliveden set was 
scheming to end the war short of military 
victory. He added: 
“They are waiting . .. to come out in 
the open with plans for a negotiated peace. 
History teaches that they all may attempt 
to sneak into the party of the opposition. 
They 


achieve their cowardly end 


may even attempt to use it to 
... We have 
but one course. Every suggestion of com- 
rejected : We shall 
wage this war to a total victory.” 
Moving toward the Governorship, Mr. 
Dewey told Republican women in New 


York in March, 1942: 


promise must be 


“Enlightened na- 
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. 
—Wide World 


GOVERNOR DEWEY & VOTING MACHINE 
... odds, 10-to-1? 
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tional interest requires that out of this 
war we help create a stabilized world . . . 
We know we can work with other nations 
for war. We must 
other nations for peace 


learn to work with 


= 
In May, he gave the most complete 
outline of his foreign views to New York’s 
Young Republicans that he has yet given. 
At Hamilton, N. Y., Mr. Dewey said: 
“This is now a world that is spanned in 
the space of hours by bombing planes 
In such a hide behind 
. geography. We must be prepared . . . 
to assume our rightful place among the 
nations 


world we cannot 


. That place must be neither 
narrow nor imperialistic. Dollar diplomacy 
must never again be written on the pages 
of history. It is the well-being of 130, 
000,000 Americans that must be our pri- 
mary concern in assuming our position as 
a great nation 

“In the interests of sons, it 
must be our purpose to participate in mak- 


our own 














—Lambert in Chicago Sun 


“NO, THANK YOU!” 


ing effective a new and permanent justice 
among nations A peaceful world re- 
quires an even distribution of the world’s 
goods. The privilege of acquiring raw ma- 
terials should, in the peace, be denied to 
no nation whieh accepts its responsibility 
for peace 
give and take 

“We must recognize the place of small 
nations . It will be necessary to get 
them back on their feet by joint and com- 
prehensive programs 

“We can dedicate ourselves to the prop- 
osition that the United Nations, having 
come into being for the prosecution of the 
war, shal! become a symbol of justice to 
legitimate aspirations of all peoples in 
which men of good will everywbere will 
join.” 


. We must be prepared to 
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Opening the race for Governor in Au- 
gust, 1942, he said the full support of the 
President was not an issue in the cam- 
paign. “In all measures to win the war, we 
are supporting and will continue loyally to 
support our Commander in Chief.” he 
said. 

His platform said the war must lay the 
foundations for a lasting peace and the 
United States must be prepared to assume 
new obligations and responsibilities in the 
community of nations. It added: 

“We must co-operate with other nations 
international ex- 
change of goods and services, to broaden 


to promote the wider 
access to raw materials, to achieve mone- 
tary and stability thus 
discourage the growth of a rampant na- 


economic and 


and 
military aggression. As a further safeguard, 


tionalism and its spawn, economic 
we must join with other nations to assure 
the peace of the world, by force if neces- 
sary, against any further outbreak of in- 
ternational gangsterism.” 

At Mackinac Island, Mr. Dewey dis- 
tributed copies of this platform and told 
reporters he favored a postwar alliance 
with Great Britain, and. if possible, with 
Russia and China as the nucleus for an 
international organization to maintain the 
peace. 

In February of this vear, at the Lincoln 
Day dinner, Mr. Dewey said the Mackinac 
Charter had been “translated into action 
by our distinguished Secretary of State at 
Moscow” and was embodied in the Con- 
nally Resolution which put the Senate on 
record in favor of postwar international 
collaboration. 

Government and business. On domes- 
tic matters, Mr. Dewey also has spoken 
freely. He has denounced the New Deal 
often for alleged inefficiencies and business 
baiting. In 1940, at Indianapolis, Mr. 
Dewey outlined a program for Government 
and business. It called for: Stopping Gov- 
ernment policies that discotirage the job- 


making business life of the nation; 
stopping bureaucratic interference with 


the management of honest business; put- 
ting experience, ability, fair play into the 
Securities and Exchange Commission and 
other regulatory bodies; redesigning the 
tax structure so that it no longer will drive 
money into tax-exempt bonds but will go 
into business; improving the credit facili- 
ties for small business. 

Since then, Governor Dewey has said 
the industrial managers formerly pilloried 
by the Roosevelt Administration as public 
enemies were now performing the miracles 
of production that will win the war. Last 
November, he said Government must plan 
its policies so as to create the conditions 
under which private enterprise, spurred 
on by the profit motive. can plunge into 
peacetime production with all the energy 


and effectiveness that it has devoted to 
the war. 

Social reforms. Friends of the Governor 
say he would not seek repeal of any im- 
portant New Deal laws, but that he would 
seek amendment of some and would try 
for more efficient administration. In the 
main, his campaign speeches have indorsed 
most of the major social changes that were 
worked out by the New Deal—unemploy- 
ment insurance, old-age pensions, collective 
bargaining. 

Farm. At Lincoln, Nebr., in 1940, Mr. 
Dewey’s farm program called for: Parity 
between agricultural and industrial prices; 
crop loans at reasonable levels; soil con- 
servation; conversion of submarginal land 
to more economic uses; extension of the 
farm co-operative movement; continuance 
and extension of the program from market- 
ing agreements; preservation of the Ameri- 
can market for American agriculture. 

Last April, he said: “No central govern- 
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Carlisle in Grand Rapids Herald 
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ment can solve at one time the problems 
of the Indiana corn grower and the New 
York potato grower and fruit grower 
No set of national controls, however much 
they may be multiplied, can do anything 
but hinder total agricultural production.” 

Two months later, he reported to the 
Columbus, Ohio, conference 
that his New York dairymen were having 
to buy feed from Canada because “the 
Towa hog can pay 50 per cent more at the 
farm for a bushel of corn than a New 
York cow is allowed to pay.” This, he 
said was because the corn and hog prices 
were out of line. He suggested that little 
pigs in the Middle West be killed so that 
Eastern cows could have feed. 

“But eat the little pigs,” he said. “Don’t 
plow them under.’ 


Governors’ 
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NEXT STEP IN THE DRAFT 


Outlook for Call of Most Men in 18-26 Ages Who Are Physically Fit 


Less stress on essentiality 
to war effort in deferring 
workers in older groups 


Out of the latest reshuffle of draft poli- 
cies, the following points emerge to guide 
employers and men of draft age: 

Age 18 to 22. If you are in this young- 
est age group, are physically fit and are 
not on a farm, you might as well resign 
yourself to service. Almost no men of this 
group will be deferred for occupations, re- 
gardless of how critical those occupations 
may be. Fathers will go on the same basis 
as non-fathers. Employers can expect to 
lose all but the physically unfit. 

Age 22 to 26. In this class, you have 
a slightly better chance of deferment, but, 
even here, only a small percentage will be 
deferred. If you are an irreplaceable man 
working in one of the select list of vital 
industries, you are eligible for deferment 
consideration. The majority of deferments 
probably will go to merchant seamen and 
coal miners. Certain medical, dental and 
scientific students will get consideration. 

Most employers will lose all of their 
men in ¢ sis group, and those in vital in- 
dustries can expect to lose three out of 
four. State Selective Service directors will 
pass on employer requests for deferments 
of these men, and the requests will carry 
more weight if they bear the indorsement 
of a Government procurement agency 
with which the employer is doing business. 

Age 26 to 30. If you hold an essential 
job and are in this age group, your induc- 
tion automatically is postponed until the 
supply of younger men in the jurisdiction 
of your board is exhausted. That may 
range from 30 to 90 days, or longer. How- 
ever, you should be prepared to go even- 
tually if you are physically fit, for the 
supply of 18-to-26-year-olds is not expect- 
ed to fill the Army and Navy calls for the 
year. Fathers as well as non-fathers in the 
26-to-30 group will see service. 

Employers will find it easier, tempo- 
rarily, to retain men in this group, since 
the test of essentiality is less severe than 
in the younger groups. That test is 
whether a man is contributing to essential 
agriculture, war production or a_ war- 
supporting activity. The threat to induct 
men of 26 and over will be used to keep 
them in essential occupations and to force 
those not in such occupations to get in. 

Age 30 to 38. You are comparatively 
safe from induction for some time if you 
are in this group and are holding a job in 
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an essential activity. It may 
be autumn or later before it 
will be necessary to reach in- 
to the group above age 30. 
Whether you are taken at all 
depends upon the success of 
summer military campaigns. 

Employers in essential in- 
dustry will find 30-to-38- Pay 
year-olds fairly good employ- CUBIC conTENT 
ment risks for a few months. AETER 
If the invasion goes well and 
casualties are not too high, 
many of these men may 
never be called. If you are 30 
to 38 years old and are con- 
tributing nothing to the war 
effort, you still are liable to 
be inducted. Also, you may 
volunteer for induction, even 
though you are in an es- 
sential occupation. If you 
do, you probably will go in 
the Navy, since the Army 
is presently demanding only younger men 

Farmers. Youths doing essential work on 
farms have special draft exemption by act 
of Congress. The number is large. Whether 
many of them will be called depends upon 
local boards. Pressure from Washington is 
for induction of all but essential farmers, 
but draft boards have the final word. 

That, in general, is the outlook for vari- 
ous age groups and classes of workers. 
But, since draft boards are autonomous. 
the new draft policy will not be interpret- 
ed uniformly. 

Now, as to what employers may expect 
in planning ahead: 

Age. Age and physical fitness are deter- 
mining factors in selecting men for the serv- 
ices. Occupation is to get less considera- 
tion from now on. The Army will sacrifice 
some production to get younger men. 

Dependency. Fathers in the younger 
age groups are to be taken along with non- 
fathers. Parenthood is not a factor, except 
in extreme hardship cases. However, em- 
ployers will find that a father over 30 has 
a better chance for occupational defer- 
ment than a non-father of that age class. 

Physical condition. Men in 4-F are more 
likely to keep their present jobs than any 
other draft registrants under 38. These 
men and discharged veterans are the safest 
hiring bets for employers. Congress is cool 
to the idea of putting these men into 
labor battalions if they refuse to take es- 
sential jobs. Also, not many 4-F’s will be 
taken for limited service, since the Army 
and Navy now demand able-bodied men. 
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The situation that leads to the sudden 
shift in draft policy is this: 

Military viewpoint. Average age of men 
in the Army is 27. Military leaders con- 
sider this too high. The Navy’s average is 
22. For that reason, it can take some older 
men. The Marine Corps, with an average 
age of 20.5, still insists on young men. The 
Army’s purpose in stressing youth is that 
it is preparing for action on a grand scale, 
which will require the stamina of youth. 
The young men now being drafted are be- 
ing trained for combat replacements. 

Size of Army. The Army has reached 
full strength of 7,700,000, now needs re- 
placements of 75,000 to 100,000 a month. 

Size of the Navy. The Navy is not yet 
filled, needs about 100,000 a month until 
September 1. Added to the Army’s re- 
placement needs, that brings induction 
calls to a total of around 200,000 a month 
until September. After that, calls will be 
limited to replacements that are expected 
to run about 100,000 a month for the 
Army and 25,000 a month for the Navy. 

The outlook. The draft now is reaching 
its final and most stable phase. The em- 
phasis that once was on dependency, then 
on occupation, now is on age. It probably 
will stay on age for the duration. As the 
supply of younger men is exhausted, the 
older ages will be called. After September 
1, if all goes well abroad, only replace- 
ments will be needed. Men becoming 18 
should account for almost half of these 
replacements, with the rest coming from 
industry and agriculture, according to age. 
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Our Troubles 


Dangers of Drive Into India 


in Burma: 


Handicaps of Jungles and Monsoons as Japanese Thisaten Supplies 


Land route to China at stake 
with campaign in Southeast 
Asia approaching a crisis 


The weirdest war in the world is being 
fought in the jungles and among the crags 
and chasms that flank the Burma border 
of India. The whys and wherefores of that 
struggle now can be cleared up. 

Reports of Japanese invasion of India 
from Burma are worrying officials in Amer- 
ica and Britain. One story is that the Japa- 
nese are making big gains. Another is that 
they have walked into a trap, and that 
the part of their invasion that the Allies 
do not wash out, the monsoons soon will. 

The true story of Burma is the one that 
is told by the map on the opposite page. 
The fight really is a renewal of the old, 
familiar for control of a life line 
from India into China. That life line is a 
partly rerouted Burma Road. 

All the strife in and around the north- 
ern one third of Burma boils down to two 
opposing campaigns, different 
segments of the same supply line. Thus: 

The Allies are driving to regain control 
of Northern Burma. If they win, they will 


link 


struggle 


aimed at 


open a new across Burma between 
Northeastern India’s only rail line, the 
Bengal-Assam Railroad, and the Burma 


Road. The western end of the new Burma 
Road link would be at Ledo, 
that one vital rail line from Calcutta. 
eastern end would be some 300 miles 
in Yunnan Province in China. 

The Japanese, some 160 miles southwest 
of Ledo as the crow flies, are pushing into 
India with their offensive. They 
threaten to capture the road linking Im- 
phal and Kohima with the railroad. They 
threaten to take a segment of that rail line, 
and to push on to the Brahmaputra River. 
For all concerned, such a Japanese success 
would have far-reaching results. 

For Japan, it would be a master stroke. 
With supplies captured at Imphal, which 
has a population of 90,000, and elsewhere, 
the Japanese could hold their strategic 
position through the monsoon season from 
May to October. Later, 
push deeper into India. 

For the Allies, it would mean loss of all 
rail and water supply lines for all troops 
in Northeast India and Burma. 

For China, it could mean a fatal blow. 
Already China is throttled by the Japa- 


terminus of 
The 


away 


own 


they could try to 
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nese blockade to the point of collapse. The 
new Japanese move would checkmate the 
Allies’ plan to open a new Burma Road 
link from Ledo. It would block further 
movement by rail or water of supplies to 
Northeast China terminals of the aerial 
Burma Road. China would be blockaded 
more tightly even than before. 

Early in this war, such a situation would 
have looked black for the -illies. Then the 
Japanese were in a class by themselves as 
jungle fighters. But, now, the Americans, 
British and Chinese have developed new 
and improved methods. Those methods 
put the Japanese on the run in New 


GENERAL STILWELL'’S 


Guinea. Today, this system of Allied jun- 
gle fighting is getting its test in Asia. Here 
is a close-up look at what is happening. 

The North Burma being 
fought in some of the world’s wildest coun- 
try. The battle area includes the Hukawng 
Valley and the precipitous ridges and 
plateaus between the Chindwin and Irri- 
waddy rivers. There, head-hunting and 
rites calling for human sacrifices are not 
unknown. In the wilds are found tigers, 
leopards, barking deer, 
wildeats and dogs, dozen of kinds of mon- 
keys and huge bats called flying foxes. In 
the woods are many-colored birds, orchids 
everywhere, lizards, pythons and cobras. 
Malaria is just one of many diseases in- 
festing the jungle. 

Men must hack and force their way 


campaign is 


elephants, bears, 


‘LIFE LINE’— 


inch by inch through the matted vegeta- 
tion. Enemies may be a few yards apart 
without knowing it. Men off paths may be 
helpless, and on paths may be easy vic- 
tims for snipers. But all obstacles were 
surmounted by Brig. Gen. Frank Merrill’s 
American Marauders, and by British un- 
der Maj. Gen. Orde Charles Wingate, who 
lost his own life in a transport plane 
crack-up on a peak. 

Scouting forces filter into the wilderness 
past Japanese outposts, find a level place 
for a landing strip well to the rear, and 
notify the base by walkie-talkie of their 
location. First supplies are dropped by 





-U s. Army Signal Corps from Acme 
BENGAL-ASSAM RAILROAD 
... the Japanese would localize an express 


parachute. As quickly as gliders can land, 
jeeps, trucks, bulldozers and steel 
mats for the landing strip are sent. Then 
troops and supplies and planes come pour- 
ing in. A sharp fight breaks out to drive 
the Japanese from the air. 

This is the type of campaign that has 
been sprung on the Japanese in Northern 
Burma under direction of Lieut. Gen. Jo- 
seph W. Stilwell. Suddenly, the Japanese 
have found the railroad running up from 
Mandalay and the navigable Irrawaddy 
cut by Wingate’s Raiders. Another formi- 
dable force under Gen. Merrill is farther 
north. Both are deep inside Japanese ter- 
ritory. Other forces are pushing from the 
northeast with construction of the Ledo 
Road. Finally, a new drive is launched 
by the Chinese in Yunnan Province, 
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to clear Chinese sections of the Burma Road. 

Thus, in Northern Burma itself, the 
situation is increasingly good for the Al- 
lies. The real menace is not close by, but 
is 150 miles or more to the southwestward. 
For, at Imphal and Kohima in India, the 
Japanese, in pushing toward the railroad, 
are threatening the backbone of the Allied 
force whose arms are in Northern Burma. 

The India campaign is being pressed by 
the Japanese in the face of the same kind 
of obstacles that the Allies have been up 
against to the northward. The Chindwin 
River provides them with a navigable sup- 
ply line. But Allied planes have sent most 
of the Japanese steamers to the bottom 
by bombing and strafing. The mountains 
flanking the Chindwin go up to 9,000 feet. 
The Imphal Road itself cannot support 
supplies for even the three divisions that 
the Japanese are supposed to be using. 

Thus, the Japanese are forced to supply 
their forces to a large extent by air. But, 
for them, this aerial supply line is espe- 
cially vulnerable and tenuous, because of 
the Allies’ marked superiority in the air. 

The Japanese have been able to filter 
through successfully to cut the Imphal 
Road and to surround and threaten the 
Imphal Plain, with its settlements, fields 
and stores. But, as they move into India, 
their supply lines become longer and more 
exposed. Also, the Allies’ supply lines are 
shortened. And the Japanese cannot ad- 
vance far without coming in striking range 
of India’s Army, reported to contain 
2,000,000 men. 

Finally, both sides in their offensives 
are racing to achieve victory before the 
rainy season arrives. The weather is a 
vital part of the Burma story. 

The monsoon season of wet winds blow- 
ing in from the sea is the enemy of military 
offensives and the ally of all defending 
forces. The rains come in torrents. The 
rivers go out of their banks. The Salween, 
for example, rises 70 feet. Whole sections 
of surfaced roads are washed out. Wheeled 
traffic slows or halts. Tanks bog down 
through corduroy roads. The jungle flour- 
ishes and becomes doubly impassable. Only 
sporadic fighting is possible, even in the air. 

And now, with the crisis in the Burma 
operations approaching, the monsoon sea- 
son is only four or five weeks away. That 
crisis has a special meaning for Japan. The 
Japanese seem to be making their top bid 
now for tighter control of Burma, which 
may be a starter for a new campaign to 
knock out China. That knockout appar- 
ently is to be sought quickly, to free Japan 
to concentrate all defenses against the 
American attack. 

If Japan fails now in India and Burma, 
the Japanese tide will ebb in Asia, as it is 
already ebbing in the Pacific. And Japan 
then will be in danger of offensives aimed 
from the east and from the west. 
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PROSPECT FOR AUTOMOBILES 


Small Civilian Output Expected in 1945 With Mass Production in 1946 


Likelihood that Government 
or industry will ration cars. 
Prices higher than prewar 


Motorists are worried about their aging 
automobiles. They hear new knocks and 
rattles. They look ruefully at frayed up- 
holstery and sagging fenders. They are 
wondering how much longer they can 
make the old car last, how long they must 
wait until new cars reach the market. It 
is possible, now, to answer these ques- 
tions. The timetable on new cars is be- 
coming more apparent. This timetable 
shows that the motorist, in many cases, 
must make his present car do for a long 
while, perhaps two to three years, at least. 
There are reasons for this: 

New cars now. After much discussion, 
the idea of making a limited number of 
new cars now has been dropped, for the 
time being. Only a few automobile man- 
ufacturers could turn to carmaking with- 
out seriously hurting war production. The 
rest of the industry objects to giving 
these companies such a competitive ad- 
vantage. In addition, man power con- 
tinues scarce in Detroit. 

However, the need for cars is growing 
acute. Some 3,700,000 automobiles have 
been scrapped since Pearl Harbor. Of the 
24,300,000 cars remaining in service, near- 
ly three quarters were made before 1941. 
As time passes, the rate of scrapping in- 





JEEP . 


The situation holds dangers of 
disrupting the civilian economy. 

Cars next year? The danger to civilian 
economy, in the opinion of some persons 
close to the situation, is likely to force a 
decision to resume automobile production 


creases. 


on a small scale by the end of this year. 
At the same time, if Germany is beaten, 
or obviously near defeat, the way will 
be cleared for bringing this resumption 
about. In either event, new could 
be expected about mid-1945. 

Production would be on a small scale 
at first, but the rate would increase as 
men and materials became available. The 
defeat of Japan, if it came in late 1945, 
would remove the last restraints. 

Mass production in 1946. On that 
basis, volume production would be reached 
before the summer of 1946, with cars roll- 
ing off the assembly lines at something 
like the expected normal postwar rate of 
500,000 monthly. 

Nevertheless, a large proportion of those 
who want new cars still will be waiting 
when that point is reached, and they will 
continue to wait. 

Postwar shortage. By that time, more 
than 6,000,000 prewar cars will have dis- 
appeared. Many motorists still hanging 
on to their old automobiles will be eager 
to turn them in on new models. Wartime 
savings will provide additional demands 
from people who were not car owners be- 
fore. It is estimated that several years 


cars 


—Acme 


. « HONORABLE DISCHARGE 


... if anything, work before pleasure drivers 
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of volume production will be needed to 
meet this demand. 

Rationing. There seems to be general 
agreement that rationing of some sort will 
be needed, whether formally by the Goy- 
ernment or informally through the indus- 
try and its distributors. Decisions. still 
have to be made, but it seems likely that 
priorities will go to industry, to doctors, 
traveling men, farmers—those who must 
use automobiles to make a living. 

All this means that for many an average 
citizen no new car will be available until 
1947 or later. And, for those who succeed 
in getting new cars, there will be price 
surprises. 

Prices. The prices of cars will be up, as 
compared with prewar, with the rise es- 
timated at 15 to 25 or 30 per cent. This 
is due to labor and material 
costs and the low volume of production 
through the early months. Government 
price controls, taking these factors into 
consideration, are to continue during the 
shortage. 

What sort of car will be bought at these 
prices? 

Car models. For the initial period of 
production, the cars are to be 1942 models. 
There will not be time to shift to newer 
types. However, some companies are 
studying the possibility of making super- 
ficial changes, such as redesigning the 
hood or shifting the chromium fittings, so 
that the new cars can be distinguished 
from the old. 

Jeeps. The shortage during the first 
postwar year may be alleviated to a lim- 
ited extent by jeeps, sold as war surplus. 
The number that will be available is un- 
certain, because many such vehicles will 
be out of the country. They are valuable 
for work that requires power and sturdi- 
ness, but as passenger cars and pleasure 
vars their limitations are obvious. 

Keeping old cars up. So, in summary, 
the individual motorist may have to wait 
several years while automobile production 
reaches its peak. Consequently, keeping 
the old car in good condition by care, 
check-overs and repairs becomes highly 
important. In this situation, however, 
there is a fortunate factor. 

Supplies of replacement parts are ample, 
though not abundant. A shortage in me- 
chanics usually makes for delays of a 
few days to a week in getting work done. 
But, in general, the means for keeping the 
car in repair are available, and for many 
motorists it may be that, or walk, in the 
years just ahead. 
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Last year Union Oil Company made 

a net profit of $7,269,199. Ac first 
glance, that looks like a lot of money. 
But what many of us overlook is that in 
Union’s case—as in the case of most 
corporations—that money was divided 
among a lot of people. 











This is not pointed out as a com- 

plaint, but rather to show you that 
while Union Oil Company today con- 
sists of about 145 million dollars’ worth 
of buildings, oil wells, refineries, ships, 
etc., it is owned by ordinary Americans 
like you and your neighbor next door. 


UNION OIL COMPANY 


AMERICA’S FIFTH FREEDOM IS FREE ENTERPRISE 


4h; 
Ai yng: 


2 Union Oil Company is owned by 
31,375 stockholders. Divided 
among that many owners, the net profits 
amounted to just $231.69 apiece. Even 
thatsum wasn’t all paid out in dividends. 
$2,602,929 of the net profits were 
plowed back into the business. 





§ 77% of the owners live in the West 

— 389 in Seattle, 16 in Medford, 
Oregon, 3,570 in San Francisco, etc. 
2,716 are Union employees. The aver- 
age stockholder owns 149 shares. Some 
hold fewer, some more; but the largest 
owns less than 144% of the total shares 
outstanding: 





3 So dividends paid out averaged just 
$148.73 per stockholder ~ $12.39 
per month. In contrast to this, wages 
and salaries averaged $252.00 per em- 
ployee per month. Even government 
got more out of the company than the 
owners. $4,666,270 were paid out in 
dividends, $6,354,200 in taxes. 
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So it is not the investments of a few 

millionaires, but the combined sav- 
ings of thousands of average citizens, 
that make Union Oil—and most Amer- 
ican corporations— possible. And with- 
out some such method of financing 
heavy equipment, American mass pro- 
duction, with free competition, could 
never have been achieved. 


Those desiring more complete information on the material in 


this advertisement may refer to the formal Annual Report to 


Stockholders and Employees which we will gladly furnish on 
request. We would also appreciate any comments or sugges- 
tions. Write: The President, Union Oil Company, Union Oil 
Building, Los Angeles, 14, California. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 








* “ME FIRST” * 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


For many months now in the press we have observed 
references to groups of our fellow-citizens as “isola- 
tionists” or “nationalists” or members of an organiza- 
tion known as “America First.” 

For many months we have also observed references 
to “interventionists” or “internationalists” and lately 
to “extreme internationalists.” 

It should be conceded that, notwithstanding the 
acrimony that ensues when factionalism arises in our 
democracy, each of the aforementioned groups has 
sincere convictions and none is in any way associated 
with influences in Germany or Japan seeking to pro- 
mote dissension and disunity among us. 

There is in the term “America First” something that 
sounds plausible—a simple description perhaps of what 
American policy should be. Off-hand the citizen asks 
with understandable pride of country and patriotism: 
“Why not America first?” 

The difficulty is that the words “America First” 
imply an absolutism which the average citizen does not 
always take time to analyze. An unthinking electorate, 
moved by slogans only, can sometimes support a 
policy that in the long run is actually harmful to the 
national interest. 

The original pre-Pearl Harbor “isolationist”? hon- 
estly believed that the United States, while deploring 
events in Europe that were destroying democracy 
abroad, nevertheless should not exert any physical 
force to assist the victims of aggression. The “isola- 
tionist” further believed that since no nation would 
exert physical force to attack us—at least not right 
away—we could afford to build up our defenses and 
remain aloof from the European war. 

VIEW BASED ON The so-called “internationalist,” 
on the other hand, insisted that 
HOPE THAT HITLER ea wal : 
S the isolationists” were being de- 
WOULD SPARE U ceived when they trusted Hitler 
and the Nazis to be content with a victory over Eng- 
land. The “internationalist” saw Hitler and Hitlerism 
as eventually dominating the governments of Canada 
and the South American countries. It was conceded by 
many “isolationists” that some day we might have to 
fight a victorious Germany singly. The pious hope or 
assumption that Hitler would be wise enough to let us 
alone was offered as a basic substitute for our national 
policy. 
Then came Pearl Harbor. Hitler had been trying 





for some time—ever since the German-Italian-Japa- } have 
nese treaty of mutual aid was signed in 1940—to per- } state 
suade Japan to get into the war so as to tie up our war} Th 
production and divert our attention to the Pacific. The } proof 
Japanese were reluctant because they themselves were | yanc: 
divided, but ultimately the militarist group in Tokyo] It; 
won out and the attack on Pearl Harbor resulted } ica F 
Promptly Hitler declared war on us, and so did Mus- fs on 
solini. theor 
‘ . The “isolationist”? doesn’t accept } count 
ISOLATIONISTS this thesis. He insists that me First, 
HOLD THAT JU. S. United States G : a 
PROVOKED JAPAN nite ates Government pro- | these 
voked the Japanese and that |ingag 
their attack on Pearl Harbor was a military answer to} Th 
a provocation or act of aggression on our part. To sup- fits ow 
port that thesis the argument is made by the “‘isola- }ggre 
tionist” or “nationalist” that we abrogated our eco- }rtory 
nomic treaty with Japan and aided China—her enemy Jj: no 
—and that Japan in November 1941 was given the felfist 
choice of yielding to us and getting her forces out of Israin 
China or fighting us. by a1 
The record shows that Japanese aggression began] Dot 
long before the Roosevelt-Hull Administration came ji the 
into power. If we “provoked” the Japanese, it started, fhas dc 
so to speak, in 1931 under the Republican Adminis- fin hu 
tration of Herbert Hoover when his Secretary of State pphilos 
refused to recognize Japan’s seizure of Manchuria and fyinci 
persuaded Great Britain and the League of Nations to fional 
take the same course. Japan began to feel she was be- DF 
ing frustrated by the policies of the United States and 
. ; : ORL 
she told us so—actually accusing us in 1934 of aggres- EAL 
sive designs in the Far East. Our relations with Japan 
have been unsatisfactory for more than a decade, and Flarbo 
many acts of aggression against our citizens were com- final 
mitted by the Japanese, finally leading up to our ty i 
stern pronouncements in recent years. The full record fiiican 
has been published by the Department of State. brougl 
But the “isolationist” or “nationalist” says wef thei 
should not have worried about what other nations did Pt Ht 
in Asia or Europe but should have confined ourselves} Toh 
to the United States. This presupposes that we could Féan : 
have achieved military security by remaining indif- Pe ¢ 
ferent to the tide of aggression that was sweeping the #™ of 
world. It also assumes that in these days of long- Fn | 
range airplane bombers and 10,000-mile journeys by } *lfi 
naval task forces the future Japanese and German f* ful 
navies, built up with newly won resources, would never PSitir 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 





pa- }have been a source of military concern to the United 
yer- | States and that no war would have come. 
war} The debate, of course, cannot be resolved by actual 
The | proof because future events cannot be known in ad- 
vere } vance. 
kyo} Itis plain, however, that the doctrine of the “Amer- 
ted Jica First” organization and the “nationalist” attitude 
[us- | sone that avows a kind of national selfishness. This 
theory is not just characteristic of groups in our own 
cept |ountry. We know there is a movement for “Britain 
the }First,” “Russia First,” “China First” in every one of 
pro- |these countries. But that’s exactly why we are all now 
that jengaged in the senseless business of killing one another. 
er to} Theoretically each country can go on arguing for 
sup- fis own national interests above all others and can be 
sola- Jaggressive and selfish in conquering other people’s ter- 
eco- Iitory and exploiting their economic resources. There 
emy Jsno end to the application of a doctrine of national 
. the Jxlfishness, once it gets momentum, if there is no re- 
ut of [straint upon it whatsoever and if it is not countered 
ya moral sense of duty to other human beings. 
egan | Doubtless throughout the nearly two thousand years 
came joi the Christian era the excuse of “national interest’’ 
irted, fas done more to provoke wars than any other factor 
1inis- 2 human experience. Christianity, which teaches a 
State Philosophy of brotherly love, has always faced as its 
2 and#pincipal resistance the opposite philosophy of na- 
yns to fional and individual selfishness. 
1s be- D FOR REST OF Today, instead of the term “iso- 
s and ORLD REQUIRES lationist” the word “nationalist 
BETES: Beas is coming into vogue. Many who 
SACRIFICE pr oe ee 
Japan were “isolationist” before Pearl 
>, and#arbor feel now that a certain measure of interna- 
com- fal cooperation to prevent war is desirable, but 
o ourfity insist we must not go to “extremes.” It is sig- 
-ecord Piicant, however, that the “nationalists” have thus far 
prought forth no program of international cooperation 
ys wepitheir own and have been content to pick flaws in 
ns did fe Hull program. 
-selves | To help the rest of the world to its feet will, of course, 
could Ftan some sacrifices. It may mean a continuance to 
indif- Pme extent of high tax rates and possibly the reten- 
ng the" of certain restrictions on business. It could even 
long- Fan less worldly wealth for some of us as individuals. 
eys by | Selfishness becomes not the exception unhappily but 
rman f* tule in a world of indulgence and unfettered ac- 
1 never Psitiveness. The lives of the selfish too often reveal 











A discussion of “isolationist” or ‘‘nationalist’’ doctrines and the 
possible effects of national selfishness upon other nations * 
-America’s opportunity for service to humanity. 


frictions and resentments in business, a domineering 
attitude in labor disputes and in the marts of trade, 
and dictatorial behavior in the home or in human re- 
lations generally. A nation composed of selfish indi- 
viduals begets a government with national selfishness 
and even greed as its policy. Basically this is a disre- 
gard of God and a callous indifference to the Christian 
philosophy—mostly perhaps because it is inconvenient 
or sometimes costly in a material sense to apply every 
day the principles of Christianity. 
WE MUST TURN “Am I my brother’s keeper?” 
asked an annoyed and irritated 
AWAY FROM A Cain. The “isolationist” and the 
POLICY OF GREED .... 2 see “ny, 
nationalist’ answer, “No.” Thus, 
instead of furnishing to other nations an example of 
disinterestedness, we would stimulate the “Russia 
First” and “Britain First” movements. In the end we 
could wind up fighting each other again in a third 
World War and killing off the flower of all manhood. 

Has civilization no other answer to the problems of 
this terrible period of crisis except “Me First’? 

When a friend or even stranger is about to drown, 
the instinct of the finest among us is to rush out and 
try to save him. When a ship is sinking, the instinct of 
the best of us is to let the women and children into the 
lifeboats first. That’s the attitude we extoll as heroic, 
and there are many who never live to receive the 
medals for their heroism. 

Shall we in our day and age turn the clock back to 
the primitive days of the jungle where the law of 
might-makes-right and “the-devil-take-the-hindmost” 
prevailed? Or shall we not concede that sooner or later 
within our own secret bosoms, as the Day of Judg- 
ment approaches, there comes an urge to examine our 
own lives in the light of the spiritual teachings we 
have long known but ignored? Then should we not— 
sooner rather than later—try to understand that a 
spirit of selflessness and true service to other human 
beings, regardless of race or color or creed, can be of 
practical help, especially in this complicated era of 
congested populations and economic chaos? 

There is but one answer. We must, at almost any 
cost to ourselves of pride, position or wealth, par- 
ticipate in a new fraternity and comradeship which 
alone can bring to peoples everywhere the greatest of 
all compensations—the opportunity to live useful lives 
in a world of enduring peace. 
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GETTING IN FIGHTING TRIM 


Rest for Executive in Preparation for Crises at Home and Abroad 


No comment from FDR 
on injection of MacArthur 
letters in election campaign 


President Roosevelt is fitting himself 
with and sunshine for the weeks of 
crisis that lie just ahead. Spring and sum- 
mer will bring the toughest period of the 
war. It will be a time of desperate fighting. 
Close teamwork must maintained 
America’s allies. And, to meet the 
strains, a clearer unity of purpose is being 
sought behind the lines in America itself. 

The major decisions of the spring’s 


rest 


be 
among 


Dealism is continued another four years, 
I am certain that this monarchy which is 
being established in America will destroy 
the rights of the common people.” The 
General replied ‘that the picture of condi- 
tions in America depicted by Mr. Miller 
was a sobering one, and added: 

“We must not inadvertently slip into 
the same condition internally as the one 
which we fight externally. Like Abraham 
Lincoln, I am a firm believer in the people, 
and, if given the truth, they can be de- 
pended upon to meet any national crises. 
The great point is to bring before them 


about retirement than he is 


about running again. 


ing more 
These men say he is confident about his 
own position in history, that his real 
desire is to get back to Hyde Park, that 
he would like to travel in the Southwest 
Pacific, that an offer to write 
magazine articles. But, in all of the talk 
about Mr. Roosevelt’s retirement, there is 
no suggestion of whom he would pick to 
succeed him. And the move for a fourth- 
term draft is moving steadily through the 
Democratic Party. His political workers 
are not diminishing their activities. 
Necessary work of an urgent char- 


he has 





campaigns have been made. The 
work of carrying them out is up to 
the generals and the admirals. Upon 
the President falls the task of keep- 
ing harmony among the Allies, of 
fitting America’s diplomacy into the 
Russian and British pattern in Eu- 
rope and of keeping Chinese hope 
alive in Asia. Injection of postwar 
ideas into campaign diplomacy has 
put many snarls into this work. 
Unity in America is no easier to 
achieve than among the Allies. An 
election stands in the way. With the 
White House itself at stake, neither 
political party is willing to concede 
that the purposes of the other are 
wholly honest. These suspicions must 
be dealt with in getting approval of 
postwar plans from Congress. The 
campaign glitter has drawn even 
from Gen. Douglas, MacArthur let- 
ters which his advocates say indi- 
cate that the General would be will- 
ing to run for thesPresidency. 
Word of the MacArthur letters 
went to Mr. Roosevelt at his resting 
place in the South. They drew no 
comment from the Chief Executive. 
The letters in themselves said little. When 
read as replies to the letters from Repre- 
sentative Miller, of Nebraska, the Repub- 
lican who made them public, they were 
subject to broader interpretation. 
General MacArthur, in the first letter 
attributed to him, said he “unreservedly” 
agreed with “the complete wisdom and 
statesmanship” of the comments of the 
Congressman. Mr. Miller had written him: 
“T am certain that, unless this New Deal 
can be stopped this time, our American 
way of life is forever doomed.” 
In his second letter, Mr. Miller said: 
“Tf this system of Left-Wingers and New 
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—Talburt in Washington News 


P. S. DON‘T FORGET TO FEED THE CANARY 


the real facts.” 

The general interpretation of the letters 
was that General MacArthur would be a 
candidate for President if the Republicans 
want him. But some of the General’s own 
backers are fearful that the signal has 
come too late to stop the sweep toward 
Thomas E. Dewey, in spite of the 500,000 
votes that the General rolled up in the 
Illinois primary last week. 

Mr. Roosevelt is too busy getting fit for 
the work ahead to be troubled much over 
the prospects for General MacArthur. 
Some of the White House aides are 
spreading word that Mr. Roosevelt is talk- 


acter moves through the White 
House to Mr. Roosevelt at his vaca- 
tion spot. This includes only the 
most important materials, however, 
Vice Admiral Ross T. McIntire, the 
President’s physician, went along to 
shunt aside all minor demands for 
the Presidential attention. 

The striving for unity at home 
and ahead in the 
President’s absence from Washing- 


abroad moves 


ton. Secretary of State Hull is try- 
ing to work out a closer understand- 


ing with Congress on the objectives 
of the The Administration 
wants a closer unity between the 
legislative and the executive on that 
point. 

In the European field, Edward L. 
Stettinius, the Under Secretary of 
State, has been sent to England to 
work as an on-the-ground agent for 
the President and Mr. Hull in har- 
monizing the preinvasion diplomatic 
moves. He will do other things, too. 
But Mr. Stettinius has this as one 
of his chief jobs. 


peace. 





Close behind the warning that 
Mr. Hull gave neutral nations to 


quit supplying the enemy with materials 
that are used to kill Allied soldiers, Mr. 
Stettinius moved through a series of con- 
ferences in London. Out of them are com- 
ing definite to induce Sweden, 
Turkey and Spain to shut off the flow of 
raw materials to German industries. All of 
these are diplomatic moves that tie inte 
the imminent military invasion. 

For China, Mr. Roosevelt is sending his 
Vice President, Henry A. Wallace, on 3 
visit to Chungking, and Lieut. Gen. Joseph 
Stilwell is making a desperate drive across 
Burma. Both the poltical and the military 
situations in China are acute. 


moves 
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eve beem Lysttead: 
ABOUT NEW RULES FOR RENEGOTIATING CONTRACTS 


(New policies on renegotiation of war 
contracts are being applied. The trend 
is toward broad interpretation of renego- 
tiation rules by the new top board just 
set up by Congress. This board is using 
its far-reaching discretionary powers in is- 
suing regulations, establishing over-all 
policy, defining procedure and determin- 
ing what contracts and subcontracts shall 
be looked into. Thus, the attitude of this 
new War Contracts Price Adjustment 
Board is of growing importance to busi- 
nessmen with renegotiable contracts and 
subcontracts.) 


From now on, it will be the aim of the 
Government to narrow the field of renego- 
tiation. This may be possible in several 
ways. Procurement officials, who now have 
wider experience in Government buying, 
hope to write contracts that will protect 
the Government against excessive prices 
and thus avoid later renegotiation. Fur- 
thermore, the way is open through the new 
tax law for the Government to force con- 
tractors to change the prices being charged 
for materials and services while contracts 
still are running, rather than to depend 
on renegotiation to recover 
profits. 


excessive 


For the most part, renegotiation of 1942 
contracts has been completed. Government 
departments and agencies now are working 
on renegotiation of 1943 contracts. Rulings 
made by the new Board usually apply on- 
ly to contractors’ fiscal years ending aft- 
er June 30, 1943. The old Joint Price 
Adjustment Board, representing various 
departments and agencies, still has author- 
ity over renegotiation for contractors’ fis- 
cal years that ended before July 1, 1943. 


First: As to new rules and regulations. 
How do these affect contractors? 


If you are a contractor or subcontractor 
with war contracts, you may be affected 
by several changes in rules and interpreta- 
tions already made by the War Contracts 
Price Adjustment Board. For one thing, 
the Board has used the power given to it 
by the new Renegotiation Act to exempt 
from renegotiation certain standard com- 
mercial articles. It has decided that such 
exemptions will be made on the basis of 
types or classes of articles, and not on the 
basis of individual contracts or contrac- 
tors. The Board will specify the date when 
exemption of certain standard commercial 
articles will be effective. The exemption 
then will apply to contracts entered into 
and to amounts received by (or accrued 
to) contractors after that date. 
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The Board will exempt a standard com- 
mercial article or group of articles only 
when competitive conditions are consid- 
ered reasonable enough to protect the 
Government against too-high prices. All 
facts and legal questions involved in each 
case will be considered. Further clarifica- 
tion about specific types of standard ar- 
ticles that will be exempted from renego- 
tiation is expected soon. However, if you 
seek the exemption of such articles, you 
should present to the Board a full state- 
ment of facts in your case and explain 
the basis on which you think an exemption 
should be granted. 


Has the Board taken any action on con- 
struction contracts that are not subject 
to renegotiation? 


It has ruled that a construction contract 
may be outside renegotiation only if it in- 
volves construction of buildings, struc- 
tures, improvements and similar facilities 
and was let under regular competitive 
bidding to the lowest qualified bidder. This 
ruling applies to amounts received (or 
accrued) under contracts for fiscal years 
ending after June 30, 1943, regardless of 
when the contracts were made. However, 
if you have a contract to furnish materials 
or supplies or to sell or lease machinery 
or equipment, your contract would not 
come under this exemption. 


What other interpretations were made? 


Another interpretation deals with the 
$500,000 limitation on renegotiable con- 
tracts. The new law exempts from renego- 
tiation contractors and_ subcontractors 
who get less than $500,000 under Govern- 
ment war contracts in any fiscal year end- 
ing after June 30, 1943. The Board has 
ruled that amounts received or accrued 
under such contracts cannot be cut back 
to less than $500,000 through renegotia- 
tion. Thus, if you have Government con- 
tracts or subcontracts, renegotiators can- 
not say that you have excessive profits of 
an amount that would bring your total 
amount received or accrued under the con- 
tracts to less than $500,000 in one year. 


Next: As to reports to be filed under the 
new law. What is the procedure? 


If you are a contractor or subcontractor 
subject to renegotiation, you are required 
to file an extensive report on your opera- 
tions. The Board has just issued standard 
forms to be used for these reports. There 
are three types of forms—one for supply 
contractors, another for construction con- 
tractors, architects and engineers, and a 


third for agents, brokers and sales en- 
gineers. You may obtain copies of the 
forms by writing to the War Contracts 
Price Adjustment Board, Room 3D 573 
The Pentagon, Washington, D.C. 


The law requires that a contractor whose 
fiscal year ended before March 1, 1944, 
must file this report in duplicate by next 
June 1. If you are a contractor whose 
fiscal year ends after March 1, you are 
supposed to file the report by the first 
day of the fourth month after your fiscal 
year ends. 


Now as to appeals. What changes in 
rules have been made in this respect? 


The new law has set up appeal machinery 
within the U. S. Tax Court, but little use 
has been made of this machinery so far 
by contractors. In the long run, renego- 
tiators expect only a small percentage of 
cases to be fought out in this Court. One 
factor that might act as a check on whole- 
sale appeals by contractors is that they 
might end up refunding more to the Gov- 
ernment than the amount of excessive 
profits originally claimed by renegotiators 
The Tax Court may rule that excessive 
profits are more than, equal to or less than 
the figure determined by renegotiators 
The Court’s decision is final. 


If you are a contractor or subcontractor 
and are dissatisfied with an excessive- 
profits order, you may appeal within 90 
days to the Tax Court. Your petition 
must show where you claim the Govern- 
ment has erred and give full details of 
amounts received under your contract. 
costs, profits and other facis. The burden 
of proving that the Government is wrong 
rests upon you. 


You also may appeal to the Tax Court 
against an excessive-profits order that was 
handed down before the new Renegotia- 
tion Law was enacted, if the Govern- 
ment’s decision was reached without your 
agreement. The dead line for filing appeals 
on these old cases is May 25, 1944. 


War contractors and subcontractors who 
are subject to renegotiation will be inter- 
ested in a new manual that is being pre- 
pared by the Price Adjustment Board. 
This will list fully the regulations and 
interpretations now being made to cover 
the new Renegotiation Act and their ap- 
plication to fiscal years ending after June 
30, 1943. The manual is expected to be 
ready for distribution by or before May 
15. Copies can be obtained from the War 
Contracts Price Adjustment Board, The 
Pentagon, Washington, D.C. 
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America until now has had unusual success in holding 
down battle casualties in this war. Now the question is 
arising whether, and to what extent, that success can be 
carried through the decisive phases of the conflict that lie 
ahead. 

Two points of view have come to light among officials. 
One view is that the first months of European invasion 
will be a period of very heavy bloodshed. The other view, 
which is shared by men high in the American and British 
command in England, is that the coming campaign can 
be carried through without unusually high losses. 

Experience thus far in this war shows a lower rate of 
casualties. The story of that experience is told by the 


Pictogram, contrasting losses in two wars. 
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Army casualties thus far reported, including dead, 
wounded, missing and prisoners, total 134,632 in this 
war, as compared with 260,496, or nearly twice as many, 
in the first World War. 

Navy casualties total 43,849, as compared with only 
10,823 in the first World War, when Japan was an ally 
and when America had little sea fighting. 

Total casualties are only 178,481, compared with a 
total of 271,319 in World War I. The American armed 
force this time is 150 per cent larger and has been at war 
40 per cent longer than the American force in World War 
I. Thus, the rate of casualties per 1,000 men per month 
has been much lower this time. American methods of 
conserving lives to date are proving highly successful. 
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More than 97 per cent of the wounded survive. More than 
half of those reported wounded are back on duty. 

America no longer is on the receiving end of the heavi- 
est losses. Army and Navy casualties at Pearl Harbor 
totaled 4,575. The Army alone suffered 31,604 casualties 
in the Philippines. But American troops had a total of 
only 49,051 casualties of all kinds in helping the British 
to wipe out 348,000 Axis forces in North Africa, had only 
6,741 casualties in Sicily and a total of 10,659 at Salerno. 
American losses at Cassino are not yet announced. Amer- 
icans killed four Japanese to one on Attu, five to one on 
Tarawa and 30 to one on Kwajalein. 

Summed up, the last record is very favorable to the 
Americans. 
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Experience to come, however, will introduce new and 
important factors into the problem of battle losses. On 
land, Americans will be going up against some of Ger- 
many’s best troops, entrenched and prepared to resist 
invasion. In the air, the biggest airplane battles of history 
are due to be fought. At sea, the Japanese Navy may be 
forced to stand and fight. 

Instead of a maximum of four or five American divi- 
sions in action at any one time, larger numbers of divi- 
sions may be engaged simultaneously. Thus, even if the 
casualty rate remains at a low figure, the total number 
of casualties may increase greatly, due simply to heavy 
increases in the size of the American forces that will be 
thrown into action. 
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AN AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY = 
—wV 
car! 
wit! 
By CORDELL HULL position. We and our allies are attaining a strength which esse 
can leave no doubt as to the outcome. That outcome is far or | 
Secretary of State from achieved. There are desperate periods still before us, sup 
I want to talk with you about the foreign policy of but we have built the strength which we sought and we ing 
the United States. This is not, as some writers assume, need only to maintain the will to use it. wit] 
a mysterious game carried on by diplomats with other This decision which we have made and carried out was T 
diplomats in foreign offices all over the world. It is for not a decision to make a mere sporadic effort. An episode we : 
us the task of focusing and giving effect in the world is not a policy. The American people are determined to cam 
outside our borders to the will of one hundred thirty-five press forward with our allies to the defeat of our enemies mer 
million people through the constitutional processes which and the destruction of the Nazi and Fascist systems which We 
govern our democracy. For this reason our foreign policy plunged us into the war. And they are also determined to Ica 
must be simple and direct and founded upon the interests go on, after the victory, with our allies and all other na- upo: 
and purposes of the American people. It has continuity of tions which desire peace and freedom to establish and A 
basic objectives because it is rooted in the traditions and maintain in full strength the institutions without which clea 
aspirations of our people. It must, of course, be applied peace and freedom cannot be an enduring reality. We can- evit 
in the light experience and the lessons of the past. not move in and out of international co-operation and in stat 
In talking about foreign policy it and out of participation in the re- esse 
is well to remember, as Justice sponsibilities of a member of the nece 
Holmes said, that a page of history family of nations. The political, ma- poss 
is worth a volume of logic. There Cordell Hull, Secretary of terial, and spiritual strength of the to tl 
are three outstanding lessons in our State, outlines America’s foreign free and democratic nations not Eur’ 
recent history to which I particular- policy and discusses: only is greatly dependent upon the gove 
ly wish to draw your attention. In Allied treatment of General strength which our full participation war. 
the first place, since the outbreak of de Gaulle, of the Badoglio re- brings to the common effort, but, as diffic 
the present war in Europe, we and gime-in Italy. we now know, is a vital factor in our that 
those nations who are now our allies The basis of plans for the post- own strength. As it is with the key- the 
have moved from relative weakness war treatment of Germany and stone of an arch, neither the key- med 
to strength. In the second place, dur- for a new League of Nations. stone nor the arch can stand alone. St 
ing that same period we in this The significance that our This growth of our strength en- Orde 
country have moved from a deep- Government attaches to the At- tails consequences in our foreign achi 
seated tendency toward separate ac- lantic Charter. policy. Let us look first at our rela- and 
tion to the knowledge and conviction How much voice Congress tions with the neutral nations. “~ 
that only through unity of action can will have in shaping our post- In the two years following Pearl [° hed 
there be achieved in this world the war actions. Harbor, while we were mustering 
results which are essential for the our strength and helping to restore _ 
continuance of free peoples. And, that of our allies, our relations with from 
thirdly, we have moved from a care- these neutral nations and their atti- mow 
less tolerance of evil institutions to the conviction that tude toward our enemies were conditioned by the posi- ~_— 
free governments and Nazi and Fascist governments can- tion in which we found ourselves. We have constantly none 
not exist together in this world, because the very nature sought to keep before them what they, of course, know— —_— 
of the latter requires them to be aggressors and the very that upon our victory hangs their very existence-and free- nant. 
nature of free governments too often lays them open to dom as independent nations. We have sought in every way the | 
treacherous and well iaid plans of attack. to reduce the aid which their trade with the enemy gives any 
An understanding of these points will help to clarify him and to increase the strength which we might draw me 
the policy which this Government has been and is fol- from them. But our power was limited. They and we have men 
lowing. continually been forcec to accept compromises which we — 
In 1940, with the fall of France, the peoples of the free certainly would not have chosen. the 
world awoke with horror to find themselves on the very That period, I believe, is rapidly drawing to a close. It chan 
brink of defeat. Only Britain in the West and China in the is clear to all that our strength and that of our allies now foun 
East stood between them and disaster, and the space on makes only one outcome of this war possible. That it 
which they stood was narrow and precarious. At that mo- strength now makes it clear that we are not asking these _ 
ment the free nations were militarily weak and their neutral nations to expose themselves to certain destruc- - 
enemies and potential enemies were strong and well pre- tion when we ask them not to prolong the war, with its omg 
pared. Even before that this country had begun its prepa- consequences of suffering and death, by sending aid to — 
rations for self-defense. Soon thereafter we started upon the enemy. ; _ 
the long hard road of mobilizing our great natural We can no longer acquiesce in these nations’ drawing oat 
resources, our vast productive potentialities, and our re- upon the resources of the Allied world when they at the “ 
serves of man power to defend ourselves and to strength- same time contribute to the death of troops whose sacri- |. ° 
en those who were resisting the aggressors. fice contributes to their salvation as well as ours. We have “wg 
This was a major decision of foreign policy. Since that scrupulously respected the sovereignty of these nations; he , 
decision was made we have moved far from the former and we have not coerced, nor shall we coerce, any nation — 
ee ee 
APRII 
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to join us in the fight. We have said to these countries 
that it is no longer necessary for them to purchase pro- 
tection against aggression by furnishing aid to our enemy 
—whether it be by permitting official German agents to 
carry on their activities of espionage against the Allies 
within neutral borders; or by sending to Germany the 
essential ingredients of the steel which kills our soldiers; 
or by permitting highly skilled workers and factories to 
supply products which can no longer issue from the smok- 
ing ruins of German factories. We ask them only, but 
with insistence, to cease aiding our enemy. 

The Allied strength has now grown to the point where 
we are on the verge of great events. Of military events I 
cannot speak. It is enough that they are in the hands of 
men who have the complete trust of the American people. 
We await their development with absolute confidence. But 
Ican and should discuss with you what may happen close 
upon the heels of military action. 

As I look at the map of Europe, certain things seem 
clear to me. As the Nazis go down to defeat, they will in- 
evitably leave behind them in Germany and the satellite 
states of Southeastern Europe a legacy of confusion. It is 
essential that we and our allies establish the controls 
necessary to bring order out of this chaos as rapidly as 
possible and do everything possible to prevent its spread 
to the German-occupied countries of Eastern and Western 
Europe while they are in the throes of re-establishing 
government and repairing the most brutal ravages of the 
war. If confusion should spread throughout Europe, it is 
dificult to over-emphasize the seriousness of the disaster 
that may follow. Therefore, for us, for the world, and for 
the countries concerned a stable Europe should be an im- 
mediate objective of Allied policy. 

Stability and order do not and cannot mean reaction. 
Order there must be to avoid chaos. But it must be 
achieved in a manner which will give full scope to men 
and women who look forward, men and women who will 
end Fascism and all its works and create the institutions 
of a free and democratic way of life. 

We look with hope and with deep faith to a period of 
great democratic accomplishment in Europe. Liberation 
from the German yoke will give the peoples of Europe a 
new and magnificent opportunity to fulfill their democratic 
aspirations, both in building democratic political institu- 
tions of their own choice, and in achieving the social and 
economic democracy on which political democracy must 
rest. It is important to our national interest to encourage 
the establishment in Europe of strong and progressive 
popular governments, dedicated like our own to improv- 
ing the social welfare of the people as a whole—govern- 
ments which will join the common effort of nations in 
creating the conditions of lasting peace, and in promoting 
the expansion of production, employment, and the ex- 
change and consumption of goods which are the material 
foundations of the liberty and welfare of all peoples. 

It is hard to imagine a stable Europe if there is insta; 
bility in its component parts, of which France is one of 
the most important. What, then, is our policy toward 
France? Our first concern is to defeat the enemy, drive 
him from French territory, and the territory of all the 
adjacent countries which he has overrun. To do this the 
supreme military commander must have unfettered au- 
thority. But we have no purpose or wish to govern France 
or to administer any affairs save those which are neces- 
sary for military operations against the enemy. It is of 
the utmost importance that civil authority in France 
should be exercised by Frenchmen, should be swiftly es- 
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tablished, and should operate in accordance with advanced 
planning as fully as military operations will permit. It is 
essential that the material foundations of the life of the 
French people be at once restored or resumed. Only in 
this way can stability be achieved. 

It has always been our thought in planning for this end 
that we should look to Frenchmen to undertake civil ad- 
ministration and assist them in that task without com- 
promising in any way the right of the French people to 
choose the ultimate form and personnel of the govern- 
ment which they may wish to establish. That must be left 
to the free and untrammeled choice of the French people. 

The President and I are clear, therefore, as to the need, 
from the outset, of French civil administration—and 
democratic French administration—in France. We are 
disposed to see the French Committee of National Lib- 
eration exercise leadership to establish law and order un- 
der the supervision of the Allied Commander in Chief. 
The Committee has given public assurance that it does 
not propose to perpetuate its authority. On the contrary, 
it has given assurance that it wishes at the earliest pos- 
sible date to have the French people exercise their own 
sovereign will in accordance with French constitutional 
processes. The Committee is, of course, not the govern- 
ment of France and we cannot recognize it as such. In ac- 
cordance with this understanding of mutual purposes the 
Committee will have every opportunity to undertake civil 
administration and our co-operation and help in every 
practicable way in making it successful. It has been a 

_symbol of the spirit of France and of French resistance. 
We have fully co-operated with it in all the military 
phases of the war effort, including the furnishing of arms 
and equipment to the French armed forces. Our central 
and abiding purpose is to aid the French people, our 
oldest friends, in providing a democratic, competent, and 
French administration of liberated French territory. 

In Italy our interests are likewise in assisting in the 
development at the earliest moment of a free and demo- 
cratic Italian government. As I said some moments ago, 
we have learned that there cannot .be any compromise 
with Fascism—whether in Italy or in any other country. 
It must always be the enemy and it must be our deter- 
mined policy to do all in our power to end it. Here again, 
within these limits, it is not our purpose or policy to im- 
pose the ultimate form or personnel of government. Here 
again we wish to give every opportunity for a free ex- 
pression of a free Italy. We had hoped that before this 
enough of Italy would have been freed so that we might 
have had at least a preliminary expression of that will. 
Events have not progressed according to our hopes. 

The present situation, then, is this: In October, 1943, 
the President, Mr. Churchill and Marshal Stalin accepted 
the active co-operation of the Italian Government and its 
armed forces as a cobelligerent in the war against Ger- 
many under the supervision of an Allied Control Commis- 
sion. The declaration regarding Italy made at Moscow by 
the British, Soviet and American Governments confirmed 
the policy initiated by the British and American Govern- 
ments that the Italian Government shall be made more 
democratic by the introduction of representatives of 
those sections of the Italian people who have always op- 
posed Fascism; that all institutions and organizations 
created by the Fascist regime shall be suppressed; that 
all Fascists or pro-Fascist elements shall be removed 
from the administration and from the institutions and 
organizations of a public character, and that democratic 

organs of local governments shall be created. Finally, it 
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recites that nothing in the declaration should operate 
against the right of the Italian people “ultimately to 
choose their own form of government.” 

This policy has been and is being carried out. Only that 
part which calls for the introduction into the central goy- 
ernment of more democratic elements has not yet been 
put into effect. This does not signify any change in the 
clear and announced policy. Thus far it has been thought 
by those chiefly responsible for the military situation that 
it would be prejudiced by an imposed reconstruction of 
the government, and a reconstruction by agreement has 
not yet been possible. But there is already promise of 
success in the activities of the political parties which are 
currently holding conferences with a view to drawing up 
a program for the political reconstruction of their coun- 
try along democratic lines. The Permanent Executive 
Junta is seeking a solution which will provide for the co- 
operation of the liberal political groups within the goyv- 
ernment. Thus, after twenty-one years, we see a rebirth 
of political consciousness and activity in Italy, which 
points the way to the ultimate free expression of the Ital- 
ian people in the choice of their government. 

What I have said related to some of the most immediate 
of our problems and the effect of our policy toward them 
as we and our allies have moved from a position of weak- 
ness to one of strength. There remain the more far-reach- 
ing relations between us and our allies in dealing with our 
enemies and in providing for future peace, freedom from 
aggression and opportunity for expanding material well- 
being. Here I would only mislead you if I spoke of defini- 
tive solutions. These require the slow, hard process, 
essential to enduring and accepted solutions among free 
peoples, of full discussion with our allies and among our 
own people. But such discussion is now in progress. After 
two years of intensive study, the basis upon which our 
policy must be founded is soundly established; the direc- 
tion is clear, and the general methods of accomplishment 
are emerging. 

This basis of policy and these methods rest upon the 
second of the lessons which I said at the outset of my re- 
marks was found in the pages of our recent history. It is 
that action upon these matters cannot be separate but 
must be a~reed and united action. This is fundamental. It 
must underlie the entire range of our policy. The free 
nations have been brought to the very brink of destruc- 
tion by allowing themselves to be separated and divided. 
If any lesson has ever been hammered home with blood 
and suffering, that one has been. And the lesson is not 
yet ended. 

However difficult the road may be, there is no hope of 
turning victory into enduring peace unless the real inter- 
ests of this country, the British Commonwealth, the So- 
viet Union and China are harmonized and unless they 
agree and act together. This is the solid framework upon 
which all future policy and international organization 
must be built. It offers the fullest opportunity for the de 
velopment of institutions in which all free nations may 
participate democratically, through which a reign of law 
and morality may arise and through which the material 
interests of all may be advanced. But without an endur- 
ing understanding between these four nations upon their 
fundamental purposes, interests and obligations to one 
another, all organizations to preserve peace are creations 
on paper and the path is wide open again for the rise of 
a new aggressor. 

This essential understanding and unity of action among 
the four nations is not in substitution or derogation of 
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unity among the United Nations. But it is basic to all 
organized international action, because upon its reality 
depends the possibility of enduring peace and free institu- 
tions rather than new coalitions and a new prewar period. 
Nor do I suggest that any conclusions of these four na- 
tions can or should be without the participation of the 
other United Nations. I am stating what I believe the com- 
mon sense of my fellow countrymen and all men will recog- 
nize—that for these powers to become divided in their 
aims and fail to recognize and harmonize their basic inter- 
ests can produce only disaster and that no machinery, as 
such, can produce this essential harmony and unity. 
The road to agreement is a difficult one, as any man 
knows who has ever tried to get two other men, or a city 
council, or a trade gathering, or a legislative body to 
agree upon anything. Agreement can be achieved only by 
trying to understand the other fellow’s point of view and 
by going as far as possible to meet it. 

Although the road to unity of purpose and action is 
long and difficult we have taken long strides upon our 
way. The Atlantic Charter was proclaimed by the Presi- 
dent and the Prime Minister of Great Britain in August, 
1941. Then by the Declaration of the United Nations of 
Jan. 1, 1942, these nations adopted the principles of 
the Atlantic Charter, agreed to devote all their resources 
to the winning of the war, and pledged themselves not to 
conclude a separate armistice or peace with their com- 
mon enemies, 

After that came the Declaration signed at Moscow on 
Oct. 30, 1943. Here the four nations who are carrying 
and must carry the chief burden of defeating their ene- 
mies renewed their determination by joint action to 
achieve this end. But they went further than this and 
pledged co-operation with one another to establish at the 
earliest practicable date, with other peace-loving states, 
an effective international organization to maintain peace 
and security, which in principle met with overwhelming 
nonpartisan approval by the Congress in the Connally 
and Fulbright resolutions. 

Further steps along the road of united Allied action 
were taken at the conference at Cairo, where the Presi- 
dent and Mr. Churchill met with Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek, and at the conference at Teheran where they met 
with Marshal Stalin. At Teheran the three Allies fighting 
in Europe reached complete agreement on military plans 
for winning the war, and made plain their determination 
to achieve harmonious action in the period of peace. That 
concert among the Allies rests on broad foundations of 
common interests and common aspirations, and it will en- 
dure. The Teheran Declaration made it clear also that in 
the tasks of peace we shall welcome the co-operation and 
ative participation of all nations, large and small, which 
vish to enter into the world family of democratic nations. 
The Cairo Declaration as to the Pacific assured the 
liquidation of Japan’s occupations and thefts of territory 


- fo deprive her of the power to attack her neighbors again, 


fo restore Chinese territories to China and freedom to 
the people of Korea. 
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No one knows better than we and our allies who have 
‘igned these documents that they did not and do not settle 
ill questions or provide 'a formula for the settlement of all 
questions or lay down a detailed blueprint for the future. 
Any man of experience knows that an attempt to do this 
ould have been as futile as it would have been foolish. 
There has been discussion recently of the Atlantic 
harter and of its application to various situations. The 
harter is an expression of fundamental objectives 
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toward which we and our allies are directing our policies. 
It states that the nations accepting it are not fighting for 
the sake of aggrandizement, territorial or otherwise. It 
lays down the common principles upon which rest the 
hope of liberty, economic opportunity, peace and security 
through international co-operation. It is not a code of law 
from which detailed answers to every question can be 
distilled by painstaking analysis of its words and phrases. 
It points the direction in which solutions are to be sought; 
it does not give solutions. It charts the course upon which 
we are embarked and shall continue. That course includes 
the prevention of aggression and the establishment of 
world security. The Charter certainly does not prevent 
any steps, including those relating to enemy states, neces- 
sary to achieve these objectives. What is fundamental are 
the objectives of the Charter and the determination to 
achieve them. 

It is hardly to be supposed that all the more than thirty 
boundary questions in- Europe can be settled while the 
fighting is still in progress. This does not mean that cer- 
tain questions may not and should not in the meantime 
be settled by friendly conference and agreement. We are 
at all times ready to further an understanding and settle- 
ment of questions which may arise between our allies, as 
is exemplified by our offer to be of such service to Poland 
and the Soviet Union. Our offer is still open. Our policy 
upon these matters, as upon all others, is the fundamental 
necessity for agreed action and the prevention of disunity 
among us. 

So it is with the basic conviction that we must have 
agreed action and unity of action that we have gone to 
work upon the form and substance of an international or- 
ganization to maintain peace and prevent aggression, and 
upon the economic and other co-operative arrangements 
which are necessary in order that we maintain our posi- 
tion as a working partner with other free nations, All of 
these matters are in different stages of development. 

It is obvious, of course, that no matter how brilliant 
and desirable any course may seem it is wholly imprac- 
ticable and impossible unless it is a course which finds 
basic acceptance, not only by our allies, but by the people 
of this country and by the legislative branch of this gov- 
ernment, which, under our Constitution, shares with the 
Executive power and responsibility for final action. 

A proposal is worse than useless if it is not acceptable 
to those nations who must share with us the responsi- 
bility for its execution. It is dangerous for us and mis- 
leading to them if in the final outcome it does not have 
the necessary support in this country. It is, therefore, 
necessary both abroad and at home not to proceed by 
presenting elaborate proposals, which only produce di- 
vergence of opinion upon details, many of which may be 
immaterial. The only practicable course is to begin by ob- 
taining agreement, first, upon broad principles, setting 
forth direction and general policy. We must then go on to 
explore alternative methods and finally settle upon a pro- 
posal which embodies the principal elements of agree- 
ment and leaves to future experience and discussion those 
matters of comparative detail which at present remain in 
the realm of speculation. 

It is a difficult procedure and a slow procedure, as the 
time which has been required to work out the arrange- 
ments for such a universally accepted objective as inter- 
national relief makes evident. It is a procedure in which 
misunderstanding, the premature hardening of positions 
and uninformed criticism frequently cause months of de- 
lay and endless confusion, sometimes utter frustration. It 
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is a procedure in which the people, who are sovereign, 
must not only educate their servants but must be willing 
to be educated by them. 

In this way we are proceeding with the matter of an 
international organization to maintain peace and prevent 
aggression. Such an organization must be based upon firm 
and binding obligations that the member nations will not 
use force against each other and against any other nation 
except in accordance with the arrangements made. It 
must provide for the maintenance of adequate forces to 
preserve peace and it must provide the institutions and 
procedures for calling this force into action to preserve 
peace. But it must provide more than this. It must pro- 
vide for an international court for the development and 
application of law to the settlement of international con- 
troversies which fall within the realm of law; for the de- 
velopment of machinery for adjusting controversies to 
which the field of law has not yet been extended, and for 
other institutions for the development of new rules to 
keep abreast of a changing world with new problems and 
new interests. 

We are at a stage where much of the work of formulat- 
ing plans for the organization to maintain peace has been 
accomplished. It is right and necessary that we should 
have the advice and help of an increasing number of mem- 
bers of the Congress. Accordingly, I have requested the 
Chairman of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
to designate a representative, bipartisan group for this 
purpose. Following these and similar discussions with 

“members of the House of Representatives, we shall be in 
a position to go forward again with other nations and, 
upon learning their views, be able to submit to the demo- 
cratic processes of discussion a more concrete proposal. 

With the same determination to achieve agreement and 
unity we talked with our allies at Teheran regarding the 
treatment of Nazi Germany, and with our allies at Cairo 
regarding the treatment which should be accorded Japan. 
In the formulation of our policy towards our enemies we 
are moved both by the two lessons from our history of 
which I have spoken and by the third. This is that there 
can be no compromise with Fascism and Nazism. It must 
go everywhere. Its leaders, its institutions, the power 
which supports it must go. They can expect no negotiated 
peace, no compromise, no opportunity to return. Upon 
that this people and this Government are determined and 
our allies are equally determined. We have found no dif- 
ference of opinion among our allies that the organization 
and purposes of the Nazi state and its Japanese counter- 
part, and the military system in all of its ramifications 
upon which they rest are, and by their very nature must 
be, directed toward conquest. There was no disagreement 
that even after the defeat of the enemy there will be no 
security unless and until our victory is used to destroy 
these systems to their very foundation. The action which 
must be taken to achieve these ends must be, as I have 
said, agreed action. We are working with our allies now 
upon these courses. 

The Conference at Moscow, as you will recall, estab- 
lished the European Advisory Commission, which is now 
at work in London upon the treatment of Germany. Out 
of these discussions will come back to the governments 
for their consideration proposals for concrete action. 

Along with arrangements by which nations may be 
secure and free must go arrangements by which men and 
women who compose those nations may live and have the 
opportunity through their efforts to improve their mate- 
rial condition. As I said earlier, we will fail indeed if we 
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win a victory only to let the free peoples of this world, 
through any absence of action on our part, sink into 
weakness and despair. 

The heart of the matter lies in action which will stim- 
ulate and expand production in industry and agriculture 
and free international commerce from excessive and un- 
reasonable restrictions. These are the essential prere- 
quisites to maintaining and improving the standard of 
living in our own and in all countries. Production cannot 
go forward without arrangements to provide investment 
capital. Trade cannot be conducted without stable cur- 
rencies in which payments can be promised and made. 
Trade cannot develop unless excessive barriers in the 
form of tariffs, preferences, quotas, exchange controls, 
monopolies, and subsidies, and others, are reduced or 
eliminated. It needs also agreed arrangements under 
which communication systems between nations and trans- 
port by air and sea can develop. And much of all this will 
miss its mark of satisfying human needs unless we take 
agreed action for the improvement of labor standards 
and standards of health and nutrition. 

I shall not on this occasion be able to explain the work 
which has been done—and it is extensive—in these fields, 
In many of them proposals are far advanced toward the 
stage of discussion with members of the Congress prior 
to formulation for public discussion. 

I hope, however, that I have been able in some measure 
to bring before you the immensity of the task which lies 
before us all, the nature of the difficulties which are in- 
volved, and the conviction and purpose with which we are 
attacking them. Our foreign policy is comprehensive, is 
stable, and is known of all men. As the President has said, 
neither he nor I have made or will make any secret agree- 
ment or commitment, political or financial. The officials of 
the Government have not been unmindful of the responsi- 
bility resting upon them; nor have they spared either 
energy or such abilities as they possess in discharging 
that responsibility. 

May I close with a word as to the responsibility which 
rests upon us. The United Nations will determine by ac- 
tion or lack of action whether this world will be visited 
by another war within the next twenty or twenty-five 
years, or whether policies of organized peace shall guide 
the course of the world. We are moving closer and closer 
to the hour of decision. Only the fullest measure of wis- 
dom, unity and alertness can enable us to meet that un- 
precedented responsibility. 

All of these questions of foreign policy which, as I said 
earlier, is the matter of focusing and expressing your will 
in the world outside our borders, are difficult and often 
involve matters of controversy. Under our constitutional 
system the will of the American people in this field is not 
effective unless it is united will. If we are divided, we are 
ineffective. We are in a year of a national election in 
which it is easy to arouse controversy on almost any sub- 
ject, whether or not the subject is an issue in the cam- 
paign. You, therefore, as well as we who are in public office, 
bear a great responsibility. It is the responsibility of avoid- 
ing needless controversy in the formulation of your judg- 
ments. It is the responsibility for sober and considered 
thought and expression. It is the responsibility for pa- 
tience both with our allies and with those who must speak 
for you with them. Once before in our lifetime we fell into 
disunity and became ineffective in world affairs by reason 
of it. Should this happen again, it will be a tragedy to you 
and to your children and to the world for generations. 

(Full text of radio address delivered April 9, 1944.) 
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Electalloy (Electric Furnace Iron) was first developed to meet the need 
for better piston ring metal in modern high-speed, high-compression 
automobile motors. Successfully tested and proved under these exacting 
conditions, Electalloy is now used in many other precision parts where 


extra strength, extra springiness, extra wear-resistance are musts. 


This superior metal... stronger, more dependable, 
» longer lasting ... may well be the answer to your prob- 


lem. Our metallurgical staff will be glad to consult 


Awarded totwoplants with you. 
McQuay- Norris Ord. 


Management Division McQuay-Norris development. 


...- Remember, Electalloy is exclusively a 
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Below, photomicrograph of Electalloy at 700 
magnification reveals matrix of extreme fine 
grain sorbitic constituent (high strength), areas 
of phosphorous eutectic steadite (resistance to 
wear and elevated temperatures), well-dispersed 
graphite flakes (lubrication and lubrication voids) 
and complete absence of “free ferrite’ (pre- 
vents scuffing and scoring under certain frictional 


conditions). 
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Many a Dodge owner calls himself 
lucky, but luck is hardly the word for it. 


With All-Fluid Drive it isn’t luck that his 
car’s up-keep repair is so low. 


Nor is it luck that he has all steel bodies, 
safety rim wheels, floating power engine 
mountings, and full floating ride. 


These are not luck at all. They are engineer- 
ing and manufacturing qualities that have 
made Dodge a STAND-OUT car of the war 


— for endurance and extreme economy. 


From everywhere come the continuous re- 
ports of Dodge wartime performance. Tire 
mileage is high, gas consumption low. Upkeep 
expense remains at a minimum. 


... and it isn’t luck that, even in these times, 
Dodge dealers have the factory engineered 
parts with which to make repairs on your car 
if you need them. That good fortune is also 
the result of far-sighted plan and policy. It’s 
for Dodge owners to make the most of it! 
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Mr. Hull’s Outline 
Of Foreign Policy: 
Press Reaction 


Secretary Hull’s recent discussion of US. 
foreign policy receives wide praise from 
commenting editors as constructive in its 
proposals and reassuring on specific issues. 
Some, however, view it as inadequate in 
justifying the U.S. stand on questions in- 
volving France, Italy and Eastern Europe. 
The proposal for bipartisan congressional 
committees to consult with the State De- 
partment is hailed by many as the most 
promising feature of the discussion. 

This latter was “the most encouraging 
thing in Secretary Hull’s statement,” says 
the Columbus (Ohio) Citizen (Ind.), 
terming the speech in general “vigorous 
and constructive,” except that, regarding 
the Atlantic Charter, “the Hull emphasis 
seemed less than frank” in view of recent 
British and Russian statements. 

The Philadelphia (Pa.) Record (Ind.) 
welcomes the indication that “the Roose- 
velt Administration is not repeating the 
mistakes of Wilson in ignoring Congress ” 

The Christian Science Monitor (Ind ), 
noting “obvious gaps” in the explanation 
—particularly our relations with Russia— 
views as “the most helpful part of the 
statement . the discussion of the re- 
quirements for an effective international 
organization, particularly his emphasis on 
the necessity for force behind law . . . and 

.. on... joint and ‘agreed action’.” 

To the Washington (D.C.) Post (Ind.), 
however, treatment of this subject “was 
more of an apology for meager achieve- 
ments than an exposition of dynamic pol- 
icy.” And the New London (Conn.) 
Evening Day (Ind.-Rep.) , referring to the 
Atlantic Charter, Cairo and Teheran 
agreements, asks: “What in substance do 
these declarations accomplish?” 

Although calling the broad policy de- 
scribed by Mr. Hull “essentially sound and 
intelligently conceived,” the New York 
Herald Tribune (Ind.-Rep.) says that the 
“brief glimpse of our policy in action, in 
the two cases of France and Italy . . . still 
leaves a doubt . as to whether our 
policy has a sufficiently skillful and real- 
istic grasp of . . . intricate practical issues.” 

But the Youngstown (Ohio) Vindicator 
(Ind.-Dem.) hails Mr. Hull’s policy as 
“concrete, liberal and realistic” and says 
his explanation of refusal of full recogni- 
tion to the French Committee of National 
Liberation as a representative provisional 
government “ought to be satisfactory.” 
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ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers...... 

United States Government Obligations (Direct 
or Fully Guaranteed) . 

Obligations of Other Federal Agencies. 

State and Municipal Securities 

I soins wees ws ww ow ene oy 

Loans, Discounts, and Bankers’ Acceptances is 

Real Estate Loans and Securities... . . 

Customers’ Liability for Acceptances. . 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank.............. 

Ownership of International Banking ae 
tion. ... . 5 ed Biota 

Bank Premises. Beta a, 

Items in Transit with Branches . 

Other Assets..... 
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LIABILITIES 


Deposits . ety 
(Includes United States War 
Loan Deposit $587,988,028) 


Liability on Acceptances and Bills.. $7,672,236 
Less: Own Acceptances in Port- 
I ons ox ese 


2,457,578 


Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned 
Income. 
Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, ‘etc. 
Dividend 


Capital. $ 77,500,000 
Surplus. . sig ee Sree . 110,000,000 
Undivided Profits . Pacis cite exe Mine 25,567,151 


MN 5 bo a Ce enGae 


$ 856,665,059 


2,298,397,598 
37,736,208 
140,626,275 
60,789,720 
712,556,275 
4,707,793 
4,878,328 
5,625,000 


7,000,000 
36,293,764 
1,919,054 
1,681,413 


$4, 168, 876, 487 


$3,929,474,644 


5,214,658 


1,413,832 
18,156,202 
1,550,000 
213,067,151 


$4, 168, 876, 487 


Figures of foreign branches are included as of March 25, 1944, except those 
for enemy-occupied branches which are prior to occupation but less reserves. 


$768,141,199 of United States Government Obligations and $4,772,483 of 
other assets are deposited to secure $729,338,868 of Public and Trust Deposits 
and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
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Including Domestic and Foreign Branches 


DIRECTORS 
GORDON S. RENTSCHLER 


Chairman of the Bx urd 
W. RANDOLPH BURGESS 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 


WM. GAGE BRADY, JR. 
President 


SOSTHENES BEHN 
President, International Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Corporation 
CURTIS E. CALDER 
President, American & Foreign 
Power Company Inc. 
GUY CARY 
Shearman and Sterling 
EDWARD A. DEEDS 
Chairman of the Board, The 
National Cash Register 
Company, Dayton, Ohio 
CLEVELAND E. DODGE 
Vice-President, Phelps Dodge 
Corporation 
P. GIANNINI 
Chairman of the Board, Bank of 
America, N. T. & S. A. 
JOSEPH P. GRACE 
Chairman of the Board, 
W. R. Grace and Company 
JAMES R. HOBBINS 
President, Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company 
AMORY HOUGHTON 
Chairman of the Board 
Corning Glass Works 
GERRISH H. MILLIKEN 
President, Deering, Milliken and 
Company, Inc. 
ERIC P. SWENSON 
S. M. Swenson and Sons 
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President, General Electric 
Company 
REGINALD B. TAYLOR 
Vice-President, Sterling Engine 
Company 
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WHY STRIKES ARE SPREADING 


Wartime Fatigue and Tension as Factors in Small-Scale Walkouts 


Increase of work stoppages 
involving minor grievances. 
Britain hit harder than U. S. 


A mild epidemic of strikes is running 
through U.S. war industries. Most of them 
involve small numbers of workers and are 
quickly settled. Few are spectacular 
enough to arouse public attention. But the 
number of walkouts in 1944 is far ahead 
of the corresponding period last year. Vir- 
tually all are in violation of the War 
Labor Disputes Act, the antistrike mea- 
sure passed by Congress in 1943. 

This situation is causing 
concern among officials. They are at a 
loss to know how to combat these strikes 


increasing 


Congress is convinced that passage of a 
national service law, as requested by the 
President, would not provide an answer. 
Union leaders who want to observe labor’s 
no-strike pledge find it difficult to keep 
rank-and-file workers in line. Strikes occur 
spontaneously, without apparent leader- 
ship. They follow no pattern of issues, 
and many are over trivial grievances. 
On a typical day last week, the United 
States Conciliation Service had 24 strikes 
involving 10,000 
workers. This did not include strikes in- 
volving cases before the War Labor Boxrd 
or other under 
Service jurisdiction. There were a number 
of such strikes, some called against WLB 
because of dissatisfaction over decisions, 


on its hands, about 


cases not Conciliation 


and some called in protest against delays 
in reaching decisions. 

The coal mines, where two thirds of last 
vear’s strike idleness occurred, were com- 
paratively but not entirely so. 
strikes involving 2,000 
miners. One strike was called in protest 
against refusal of an operating company 
to recognize the right of mine foremen to 
join a union, an issue that threatens to 
bring more trouble before it is settled. The 
other was called in sympathy with the 
foremen’s strike. Both walkouts involved 
members of the United Mine Workers. 

These miners remained away from the 
pits at the risk of criminal prosecution. 
The War Labor Disputes Act makes it 
illegal to strike in a plant or mine in pos- 
session of the Federal Government, and 
the mines where these two strikes were 
called still are in Government possession. 
Last week. the Justice Department ob- 
tained grand jury indictments against 
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quiet, 


There were two 


* dustry. 


eight members of the miners’ union, charg- 
ing them with “urging, inducing or coerc- 
ing” a strike in two Government-con- 
trolled mines, one in Ohio and the other 
in West Virginia. 

There are currently about 
many strikes in which U. S. conciliators 
are involved as there were a year 
The daily average thus far in April has 
been about 20. Official monthly figures 
for all strikes show that there were 660 
in January and February, 1944, against 
395 in the same two months of 1943. 

Issues reflect the wartime fatigue and 


twice as 


ago. 


tension of both workers and employers. 
Workers will walk fellow 


worker has been suspended, because of 


out because a 
seniority disputes, because of a reduction 
in the force and for other grievances. Some 
employers, made jittery by draft problems 
and other harassments, tend to let labor 
grievances pile up and suddenly find them- 
selves in the midst of a strike. 


Strikes in Britain. The United States 
is not the only country that has been un- 
control wartime strikes. Great 
Britain, where a labor draft law is in effect, 
has been plagued in recent weeks by a rash 


able to 


of strikes that have seriously crippled in- 


One of Britain’s most critical 


a a ‘Big ee 
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strikes, in fact, was against an order mak- 
ing young shipyard apprentices eligible 
for work in the mines. That, in effect, was 
a strike against the labor draft law, the 
sort of law that has been advocated as a 
means of combating strikes in the U.S. 

The labor situations in this country and 
in Britain are strikingly parallel. Strikes in 
Britain are virtually illegal in wartime, as 
they are illegal in this country unless cer 
tain procedure is followed. Union officials 
in both countries deplore strikes, but they 
are not able always to discipline their mem- 
bers. And, in both countries, the coal mines 
are the principal hotbed of dissension. 

Britain’s most serious work stoppages 
have been in the mines and shipyards. 
Here is what has been happening: 

Coal strikes. These British strikes have 
been of a local nature, have been called 
without the sanction and over the protests 
of leaders of the miners’ union. Although 
these strikes have resulted in a reduction 
of gas and electric supplies for industries, 
the Government has been trying patiently 
to restore peace without resorting to force. 
Recently, threats have 
made to invoke criminal penalties that 
make strike fine or 
imprisonment. 


however, 
fomenters lable to 


Issues in Britain’s mine strikes run deep- 
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Hendy Diesels reflect the traditions of building quality power 
equipment...and take their place beside other Hendy mechanical, 
hydraulic and electric machinery that has served American 
industry for three-quarters of a century. 

The latest metallurgical and engineering developments of 
this decade are embodied in Hendy Diesels, and make possible 
important fuel savings at a time when petroleum conservation 
is essential. In conjunction with such other Hendy products as 
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reduction gears, pumps and generators, or as individual power 
units, the Series 50 Diesels are adaptable to a wide variety of 
services. 

Four-cycle Hendy Diesels are designed for heavy-duty marine 
and stationary services...with or without turbo-charging...are 
built to American Bureau of Shipping standards. For economical 
power, have your engineers secure full data on Hendy Diesels 
—literature available upon request. 
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“IT’S SO EASY. You just settle back, completely relaxed, and in a natu- 
ral, conversational voice talk your notes, memos and ideas to a microphone 
on your desk. It gives you new dictating freedom. Dictaphone calls it Elec- 
tronic Dictation, but... 
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The microphone® picks up every word you speak . . . helps speed your ideas into 
action. What’s more, Dictaphone Electronic Dictation records both ends of vital 
phone calls — facilitating prompt action on specifications, schedules and technical 
data that would otherwise be difficult,to take down and remember. Under proper 
conditions, it even records across-the-desk conversations. 

You and your secretary can work independently. While you dictate, she is free to 
protect you from unnecessary interruptions and to do other important work for you. 
Because Dictaphone recording is so clear, she'll find it easy to make letter-perfect 
transcriptions. 

Dictaphone engineers developed Electronic Dictation before the war. It has been 
tested and proved in Government and industry under wartime pressure. Today this 
modern business method is available for essential uses. 

You'll be interested in our new booklet about Dictaphone Electronic Dictation. 


Write for your copy. 


(Ta DICTAPHONE CORPORATION, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


DICTAPHONE 


Clelionis Wit 


| *A hand microphone is available 
for other than private office use. 





The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of dictating machines and other sound 
g and earing said trade-mark. 
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er than dissatisfaction over wage awards, 
They are due partly to the complexity of 
the industry’s wage structure and an at- 
tempt to find a quick solution for prob- 
lems that have troubled the industry for 
years. 

Out of 232 work stoppages in Britain 
in February, 117 were in the mines. The 
232 stoppages, incidentally, involved 102, 
400 workers, only a few less than the 115, 
000 workers who were involved in 330 
strikes in the United States in the same 
month. These figures show that Britain, 
a much smaller country industrially than 
the United States, recently has been hit 
much harder by strikes than the U. S. 

Shipyard strikes. The ineffectiveness of 
Britain’s labor conscription law in combat- 
ing strikes is demonstrated by the situa- 
tion in the shipyards. This strike at one 
time involved 26,000 youths who claimed 
to be represented by an apprentice guild. 
They demanded legislation to exempt 
them from being drafted for work in the 
mines. Ernest Bevin, Minister of Labor, 
charged that the dispute was fomented 
by a few irresponsible mischief-makers, 
contrary to the advice of their labor un- 
ions. Mr. Bevin further accused the men 
of attempting to use the strike weapon 
to coerce the Government at a critical 
moment of the war. 

Mr. Bevin’s remarks, and later remarks 
directed at the miners, show that the 
British Government is fast losing patience 
with strikers and soon may resort to 
strong measures. Mr. Bevin, himself well 
known as a union leader, said about a 
recent strike in the Yorkshire mines: 

“What happened in Yorkshire this week 
is worse than if Sheffield had been bombed, 
cutting our communications. It is tragic 
that in Britain you can do more harm by 
thoughtless action and lack of discipline 
than the enemy can do upon you.” 


Veterans and NLRB elections. En- 
ployers should note this important state- 
ment of policy on collective-bargaining 
elections just issued by the National La- 
bor Relations Board: 

Men in the armed forces will not be 
given a chance to vote by mail in bar- 
gaining elections held at plants where 
they formerly were employed. But, 
when enough veterans return to a 
plant to constitute a substantial per- 
centage of the plant’s employes, the 
Board will give the ex-servicemen a 
chance to approve or change the union 
selected to represent them in their 
absence. 

The decision preventing absentee bal- 
loting is a blow to some employers who 
had hoped that men in the service with 
antiunion views would swing some bar 
gaining elections against the unions 
NLRB takes the position that former en- 
ployes now in the service are eligible te 
vote in bargaining elections, and permits 
them to cast ballots in person, but holds 
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a We started in business in 1901, as an independent 
bat- | rcefiller of carbon incandescent lamps. 
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one | In those days, gas and oil could still compete with 


= electricity to light America. 
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the | but also the most efficient artificial lighting known. 
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Q. Salmon canning industry is built on fish’s 
homing instinct, Fact or fiction? 

A. Fact. Millions are trapped on return 
to birthplaces in Alaska, Washington, 
Oregon rivers; more than $11,000,000 
worth shipped annually via the N. P. 











Q. Northern Pacific engines annually use 
enough water for 150,000,000 baths. Fact or 
fiction? 

A. Fact. Wells and tanks of the Northern 
Pacific Railway supply its locomotives 
with 414 billion gallons of water a year. 


Q. Cattle, sheep and hogs are native Amer- 
ican meat animals. Fact or fiction? 

A. Fiction. Columbus brought them. In 
1943, packers shipped more than four 
hundred million pounds of meat via the 
Northern Pacific Railway. 








Q. The second largest U. S. Naval Training 
Station is on Pacific seaboard. Fact or fiction? 
A. Fiction. It is on Lake Pend Oreille, 
in a mountain valley at Farragut, Idaho, 
five miles from the main line of the 
Northern Pacific Railway. 


Q. Teddy Roosevelt tamed Western outlaws 
along ‘‘ Main Street”. Fact or fiction? 

A. Fact. He served as deputy sheriff at 
Medora, N. D. on the Northern Pacific 
Railway, known to shippers and travelers 
as “Main Street of the Northwest”’. 
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that there are too many difficulties jn. 
volved in polling men all over the world, 

However, the decision to permit the 
filing of new petitions for investigation 
and certification of a bargaining agent 
leaves the door open to changing or dis- 
carding of unions if there are enough dis- 
charged veterans back at their old jobs 
who believe that bargaining decisions 
reached in their absence should be upset, 


Handicapped workers. Employers 
who have relaxed their hiring standards 
to permit employment of workers with 
physical handicaps are finding that these 
men and women make valuable additions 
to their working forces. This situation in- 
dicates that disabled veterans of this war 
will have far greater opportunity for jobs 
than disabled veterans of the last war. 

Here is what has happened in four 
years: In 1943, the United States Em- 
ployment Service placed seven times as 
many handicapped workers in jobs as 
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VETERAN 
‘44 more promising than ‘18 


in 1940. In 1940, placements totaled 97, 
703; in 1943, they totaled 194,129. 

In some States, the supply of disabled 
persons is nearing exhaustion. Deaf work- 
ers are in demand. The blind are being 
utilized in war industries everywhere. In 
some cases, a wife with vision works as a 
partner with a blind husband, or vice 
versa. Men and women who have lost legs 
or arms ere found to be capable of holding 
jobs that once were thought to be out of 
the question for them. Midgets are useful 
in jobs where working space is limited. 

Employers also are reporting that handi- 
capped workers show as good, and some- 
times better attendance records than able- 
bodied workers. Also, those with handi- 
caps seldom give cause for discharge and 
rarely quit their jobs. 
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_Question_ 
of the Week 
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Whether legislation will be necessary to 
direct 4-F’s into essential occupations is a 
question of importance to employers. Many 
Government officials believe that 4-F’s vol- 
untarily will seek war work, thus replacing 

key men in the 18-26 age group who are 
| eing drafted. Men in 4-F have been re- 
| quested to transfer to essential jobs, if 
| not already so employed. 

Because of the widespread interest in 
this subject, The United States News asked 
industrialists, members of Congress ond 
others: 


Do you think that the 3,500,000 
4-F’s should be made subject to draft 
for work at essential civilian occupa- 
tions? 


Answers were printed last week. Others 
ore presented herewith. 








Rep. Andrew J. May 


(Dem.), Ky.; Chairman, House Committee on 
Military Affairs, 
answers: 

Frankly, the drafting of men for civil- 
ian employment does not appeal to me. 
The Selective Service Law is a military 
statute and there would be conflict be- 
tween mobilization of men for military 
purposes and mobilization of men for in- 
dustrial purposes. 

Since the Army has its quota and indus- 
try is producing up to our military re- 
quirements, why enact such drastic legis- 
lation? 


Edward E. Chase 


Portland, Me.; President, New England 
Council; President, Maine Securities Co., 
answers: 

The New England Council has taken 
no official position with respect to draft 
and man-power policy. Therefore, I am 
unable to speak for the Council on the 
matter. However, I always have favored 
a National Service Act, following the 
general lines of the Austin-Wadsworth 
Bill. So my answer to your question would 
be “ves,” but I also would make subject 
to draft practically everyone else. 


John L. Hennessy 


New York, N.Y.; Vice Chairman of the 
Board, Hotels Statler Co., Inc.; Chairman, 
War Food Committee, American Hotel As- 
sociation, 


answers: 

First of all, I think that a large number 
of soldiers now in uniform are being held 
in jobs that quite readily could be taken 
over by many now in the 4-F class and 
that this would be the first consideration 
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Cyclone is the world’s most widely used property protection fence 


O you need more fence, extra 

window guards, wire mesh bar- 
riers? Get in touch with us. If you 
are doing war work and have the 
proper priorities, we can supply 
U-S-S Cyclone Fence and other ma- 
terials to protect your plant. We'll 
be glad to make recommendations 
and give you an estimate free of 


charge. Even if you are not eligible 
for fence now, it’s not too early to 
plan your postwar needs. Send for our 
big 32-page book on Cyclone Fence. 
It is full of facts, pictures and speci- 
fications. Whether you will need a 
few feet of fence or several miles of 
it, you'll need this helpful book. Mail 
the coupon—no obligation. 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION (amenican steer « wine company) 
Waukegan, Ill. - Branches in Principal Cities 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 
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Clip this coupon—and send it to: 
Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, IIl., Derr. E44 


We'll send you our free, 32-page book on fence, 
It’s full of facts, specifications, illustrations. 
Shows 14 types of fence. Before you choose any 
fence for your property, get the facts about Cyclone. Mail this 
coupon today. 
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of the Army. Then, after the Army has its 
requirements filled with the 4-F men, 
some consideration might be given to 
drafting 4-F men in essential war indus- 
tries and locally needed civilian industries, 

Many war industries, however, need ex- 
perienced technical men in the 4-F classi- 
fication. Inasmuch as the 4-F classifica- 
tion covers so many wide variances in 
physical handicaps, a careful job ought 
to be done in taking these 4-F’s for suit- 
able war work, as many a war job is too 
strenuous. A man with bad eyes might 
readily take a job requiring a lot of physi- 
cal ability that does not need particularly 
good eyesight, and from there on down the 
line. This would apply especially to the 
essential civilian services. 

My first inclination is not to lose sight 
of the fact that 4-F’s could be assigned to 
thousands of jobs in the Army now oc- 
cupied -by men of 1-A classification. 


D. G. Kelly 


Grand Forks, N. Dak.; President, National 
Automobile Dealers Association, 


answers: 

A very serious situation exists in the 
automotive maintenance shops of this 
country. Today, these shops are under- 
manned in relation to their requirements 
of skilled mechanics. They were never 
given the opportunity to protect them- 
selves against the drain on their man pow- 
er by Selective Service and pirating by so- 
called defense plants. We face the possi- 
bility of an extensive breakdown in our 
automotive transportation system which, 
in turn, will affect seriously both war and 
food production. The situation is so seri- 
ous it may require release from the armed 
services of skilled mechanics. 

Any skilled mechanics in the 3,500,000 
4-F’s, no doubt, now are working in our 
shops or in defense plants. I do not see 
where the drafting of 4-F’s for essential 
civilian occupations would increase our 
supply of skilled mechanics. 


J. A. Beirne 


New York, N.Y.; President, National Fed- 
eration of Telephone Workers, 


answers: 

The only reasonable answer to this 
question is an unequivocal “no.” The mili- 
tary draft is based upon-.obtaining men 
who meet certain physical requirements. 
To me, there is no difference between the 
1-F’s and the over-age men. Both are 
rejected by the military for physical rea- 
sons. To consider drafting the 4-F’s for 
work at essential civilian occupations 
would be discriminatory. These men are 
no different from other civilians. 

To begin drafting labor by individual 
groups is just as unnecessary as drafting 
all labor. If we have a production problem, 
let’s tackle the whole problem of our 
economy and not whittle away at the 
edges. 
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The day is coming when a train trip new cars with comtort, convenience 
will again be something to look for- and thoughtful appointments beyond 
ward to eagerly — something to be en- anything the past has known. That will 
joyed at ease, in spacious comfort — take money — vast sums of money. It 
and all at moderate price. That of will take time. But we believe that it 
course will be after the war is won. is worth while today to tell you 
It will be when the armed forces no what we plan for tomorrow — to help 
longer need nearly half of all our you realize that the wartime service 
passenger equipment to move fighting we are able to give today is by no means 
men. It will be when many coaches and a sample of what's in store for the future. 
Pullmans now busy in war service can 
be honorably retired to make way for ASSOCIATION OF 
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HURDLES FOR FISCAL PLANNERS 


Disagreement Over Moves for World Currency Stabilization 


Presidential election as a 
factor in delaying proposed 
international conference 


Ideas for an early conference on plans 
for stabilizing the currencies of the world 
after the war and for creating a world 
RFC are being abandoned. Not long ago, 
officials looked for the financial parley this 
spring. Now, it appears that the meeting 
will not be held until after the November 
elections. There are two outstanding rea- 
sons for the change in plans. 

First, there is not enough agreement to 
insure the success of an early conference. 
The meeting is not likely to be held until 
the U.S. and Britain are fairly certain that 
a plan will be approved. At present, points 
of difference remain between this country 
and England, and other countries as well. 

Second, high Administration officials are 
inclining toward the view that the pro- 
posed conference should not be held until 
after November. Otherwise, the meeting 
might become an issue in the presidential 
campaign. This, in turn, might then make 
it difficult to get congressional approval 
of a stabilization program, even after the 
nations had reached agreement. 


Currency stabilization plans and the ° 


idea of a world bank still are very much 
alive, despite delay in a formal conference 
on them. Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
made this clear in outlining this country’s 
basic foreign policy. The U.S. visualizes a 
return in the postwar world to a more 
liberal type of capitalism built around a 
free flow of investment funds and goods. 
Conditions that promote investment of 
surplus capital by nations, such as the 
United States and Great Britain, would be 
necessary. Such investments are not likely 
so long as the values of world currencies 
might change quickly or funds cannot be 
withdrawn once they* are invested in for- 
eign countries. That is why stabilization 
for currencies and some kind of world RFC 
to stimulate investments abroad are so 
important in U.S. plans. 

U. S. ideas. In the conversations so far, 
U.S. ideas of what a currency agreement 
should contain are gaining ground. The 
U.S. plan, drafted by Harry D. White, 
Treasury expert, would establish a new 
money called unitas. This would be worth 
$10 in gold and would be backed, dollar for 
dollar, by gold. It would give creditor na- 
tions, such as the U.S., a dominant voice 
in international money transactions. 
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British proposals would establish a 
looser sort of monetary plan. This would 
work on an international basis similar to 
a bank clearinghouse. Debtor countries 
prefer it to the U.S. plan. Also, the British 
plan would put less emphasis on gold. 

But the British now are coming around 
to a program somewhat more in line with 
U.S. ideas. They are willing to put more 
emphasis on gold than they originally sug- 
gested. This is due partly to the fact that 
both Canada and South Africa, British 
Dominions, are large gold-producing areas. 
These two oppose any plan that would 
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tend to devalue gold. Russia, another gold 
producer, favors an arrangement whereby 
gold would be more valuable than under 
the original British proposals. 

While moving closer to the U.S. point 
of view, the British still shy at any plan 
that would tie tightly together the value 
of the dollar and the pound. They feel 
that there is too much uncertainty about 
U.S. trade plans in the postwar world. 
They are afraid the dollar will rise sharply 
in value, taking the pound along with it, 
thereby making it harder for Britain to 
export goods. The views of some impor- 
tant neutral countries, such as Sweden 


and Switzerland, on currency stabilization 
are not fully known. Officials agree that a 
lot of work remains to be done _ before 
agreement is assured. 

World RFC. Even more important in the 
immediate postwar period than currency 
stabilization will be the question of fur- 
nishing credit to bankrupt and devastated 
countries. For example, war-torn Russia 
now seems more interested in credit than 
in stabilizing the values of currencies. To 
meet the credit situation, the U.S. pro- 
poses the establishment of a $10,000,000, 
000 world bank. The agency would pro- 
vide capital to countries that cannot get 
private credit. The bank and currency 
plans are related closely, and the U.S. 
wants both considered at the forthcoming 
conference. Yet the bank proposal also is 
in a fluid stage. Here, again, there is a 
fundamental difference in point of view. 
As a creditor country, the United States 
fears that it will furnish most of the money 
for the bank and have little to say about 
its lending policies. On the other hand, 
debtor nations fear United States dom- 
inance. 

Plans may be changed. All this makes 
it plain that an arrangement on currency 
stabilization and a world bank still will 
face many obstacles, even if the formal 
parley about them is postponed until after 
November. Meanwhile, the fall of Ger- 
many or some other decisive military de- 
velopment could force action on currency 
and credit without the delay involved in 
getting formal agreement among nations. 
Thus, there is a distinct possibility that 
both the stabilization move and the bank 
proposal will be revised radically in the 
light of ensuing events. 


Tax-reduction. Treasury plans for tax 
reduction in the immediate postwar _pe- 
riod include a sharp cut in the 90 per cent 
excess-profits tax. It might be reduced to 
60 per cent. The Treasury also is consider- 
ing ways to eliminate the double taxation 
that grows out of the tax on corporations 
and the income tax on dividends paid to 
individuals. Taxes on lower-income groups 
also might be lowered. 

But, beyond the low-income groups, 
the Treasury does not contemplate reduc- 
tions of consequence in individual income 
taxes. And the tax rate as a whole will re- 
main high by comparison with taxes after 
the first World War. Otherwise, the budget 
will not be balanced, and the public debt 
will continue to grow. 
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N London’s old Berkeley Square, whose 
pavements William Pitt, Lord Clive and 
Alexander Pope once trod, a branch of an 
American bank came into being seven yearsago. 
For a few too-brief years it served its original 
purpose. Then Hitler struck—and through the 
Blitz this office, one of the three London 
branches of the Chase National Bank, con- 
tinued to facilitate the aid which America was 
even then extending to hard-pressed Britain. 
Pearl Harbor raised the curtain on a new 
scene in the short history of this Chase branch. 
A new service was immediately inaugurated 
there. As a result, tens of thousands of men of 
our ‘armed forces, G.I.s and generals, blue- 
jackets and admirals, are using this Chase 
branch in ways seldom associated with a com- 
mercial bank. Thousands .of families through- 
out the United States are being cheered by 





flowers, candy and other gifts from their boys 
overseas—the bank taking care of the orders 
by cable or airmail, without profit to it for 
the service. 

This Berkeley Square branch is near the very 
center of American military and civilian activ- 
ities in the British capital. Hence it has come to 
be financial headquarters for much of the per- 
sonnel there. Checks are cashed daily for many 
members of our armed forces and funds are 
transmitted for them to and from the United 
States. The staffs of American missions and 
departments likewise utilize these convenient 
facilities extensively. 

Thus the oldest American banking organiza- 


tion in London helps the men overseas keep 


their ties with their families at home. Berkeley 
Square has a new chapter to add to the many 
events its stately Georgian houses have seen; 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


HEAD OFFICE: Pine Street corner of Nassau 


LONDON— Main Office, 6 Lombard Street; Branches, 51 Berkeley Square; Bush House, Aldwych 








1939 it was 92 billion dollars (approximately). 


a) 
TO PLOWSHARES ? 


America’s production in 1943 was 184 billion dollars. 





In 


How can this country convert all of its increased plant fa- 
cilities so that they may be utilized in time of peace? If we 
do not by accurate planning find the right answer to this 
question, we shall win the war but lose the goal for which we 


are fighting. 


Winning the war at the earliest possi- 
ble date comes first, of course. All the 
thousands of Bullard machines we have 
produced in the last three years are bus- 
ily engaged in war production. We at 
Bullard feel that the only possible an- 
swer which will employ America’s wage- 
earners in peace-time as fully as they are 


now employed for war, is to find ever 
greater economies in production which 
can bring the 
of life within reach of an ever greater 
proportion of our people. That is the 
traditional American way. The present 
Bullard machines are doing many jobs 
in a fraction of their former time and 
cost. We pledge our contin- 
ued efforts towards even 
greater savings, in the inter- 
ests of a quicker victory 
and a better peace. 


. 


Bullard Mult-. 
chining propeller hub spi- 
der in a large Eastern plant. 


Time for the 


18 min. 5 sec. 
to former time of 54 hours 
by another method. 
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Brazil’s New Role 
As No. 1 Power 
In Latin America 


Brazil is emerging as the strongest 
Latin-American military power, a position 
which Argentina long held and is striving 
to regain. A proposal to strengthen Br. 
zil’s power still further has now been ad. 
vanced. Under this proposal, surplus U.§ 
naval vessels would be given to Brazil 
after the war as a step toward equalizing 
the burden of Hemisphere defense, which 
now rests largely on this country. The 
plan was suggested by members of a 
House Naval Affairs subcommittee which 
recently completed a 12,000-mile tour of 
Hemisphere bases. 

Brazil, like Chile and Argentina, for 
some years has had a small Navy con- 
posed of a few battleships, cruisers, de- 
stroyers and submarines. Most of these 
ships were constructed in this country, in 
Great Britain or in Italy. However, in the 
last few years Brazil has been building 
destroyers, first with the aid of U.S. tech- 
nicians, and now with native labor and 
equipment. Addition of surplus U.S. ves- 
sels to this growing fleet is expected to 
remove any chance that Argentina wil 
regain military ascendancy in South Amer- 
ica. 

Earlier in the war a proposal to furnish 
Brazil with over-age U.S. destroyers was 
opposed so strongly by Argentina that the 
project was dropped. Argentine failure to 
protest the current proposal indicates the 
change in the balance of power, and en- 
phasizes Argentine exclusion from the all- 
American front. 

Brazil’s Army also is becoming stronger. 
With growing emphasis in the U.S. Army 
on the infantry’s role in war, there is in- 
creasing probability that Brazilian troops 
will participate actively in future can- 
paigns. Recently 12,000 members of 
Brazil’s projected expeditionary force, re- 
ported to total 100,000 men, marched 
through Rio de Janeiro in full overseas 
equipment. With the invasion date coming 
closer, stricter censorship of troop move- 
ments in Brazil indicates that these forces 
shortly may be leaving for Europe. Al 
ready Brazilian airmen are co-operating 
with the Allies over the Anzio beachhead 
in Italy. 

Brazil thus is taking her place as a fight- 
ing ally and as a full-fledged partner i 
the war effort. U.S. planning to maintain 
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From where you wait 

On the misty ground 

You can see the ghostly lights of the airport 
Diffused on the lower layer of overcast 


Straining your ears you can hear 

The drone of the incoming airliner... 

Hidden from the earth 

By the haze of deepening dusk and mist... 
* * 

In the plane the passengers 

Can see nothing... 
7 * 

A night... anda job 

For “Intelectron” 


* * 
Riding beside the pilot all the way 
Bringing him home on the beam 
“Intelectron’s” work is not yet done... 


Picking up still another beam 
A “magic carpet” back to earth... 





“Intelectron” shows the pilot on his instrument panel 
How to keep the airliner coasting down 
This gently sloping course 
As though the landing wheels were rolling 
Down an inclined runway 
Through the murky bla ‘ket 
Back to earth 
* 
Out of the night 
Twenty tons of airplane 
Come safely down to rest... 
* * 
These war-torn days 
“Intelectron’s” aerial navigation and landing systems 
Communications, broadcasting, marine direction finding 
And industrial electronic heating equipment 
Are helping us 
Win a war 


One of these days 
They'll help us 
Make the most of Peace 


Federal Telephone and Radio Corporation 


Newark, N. J. 


Manufacturing Associate of: 


INTERMATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 


Copyright 1944, International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation 
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Beyond the ports of San 
Francisco and Los Angeles lie what may be- 
come the world's largest post-war markets. If 
you have an eye on these markets...or on the 
rich, concentrated market of California, Bank 


of America can offer you a unique service. 


This bank has branches in more than 300 Cali- 
fornia cities and towns, and its facilities are 
available to bankers and other executives 
interested in business development and re- 


construction. Inquiries are invited. 


CAPITAL FUNDS . $ 166,384,994.51 
DEPOSITS . . . 3,498,153,209.87 


RESOURCES . . 3,697,912,674.78 
(As of December 31, 1943) 





Calitornia’s statewide bank 


Hank of America 


NATIONAL {RYSTAS® ASSOCIATION 





Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Member Federal Reserve System 


Main offices in two reserve cities of California...San Francisco - Los Angeles 








this power in the postwar years indicates 
that this country will rely strongly on close 
collaboration with Brazil to maintain 
Hemisphere security. 


Social security. Latin-American rep. 
resentatives at the International Labor 
Organization conference opening in Phila. 
delphia April 20 are expected to press for 
a wider system of social security in mem- 
ber countries. Brazilian delegates have 
been instructed to stress the growing need 
for labor, accident and other legislation. 

Many Latin-American nations have ex. 
cellent laws covering working conditions, 
accidents and social services. However, in 
most instances, such legislation remains 
theoretical because enforcement outside of 
cities is hampered by lack of trained ad- 
ministrative personnel. In some instances, 
as in the case of Bolivian tin mines, pow- 
erful domestic interests have refused full 
compliance with labor laws. As a result, 
U.S. firms active in Latin America, mostly 
petroleum and mining companies, have 
borne the brunt of such legislation, and 
built the required housing, schools, hospi- 
tals, roads and other improvements. 

The trend toward social legislation is a 
result of the gradual emergence of a trad- 
ing and middle class in Latin America, 
The war, through intensifying industrial 
diversification and _ self-sufficiency, has 
stimulated this trend. This explains the 
recent emphasis on social legislation in 
Costa Rica, Brazil and other countries 
As industrialization increases and _ labor 
organizes, the outlook is for more legisla- 
tion to raise living standards of the grow- 
ing middle class. This is a fundamental 
purpose of the ILO. Accordingly, Hemi- 
sphere programs are expected to have an 
important place on the agenda. 


Inflation. The military revolt in E 
Salvador, which resulted in severe civilian 
casualties because of premature announce- 
ment that the Government had been over- 
thrown, emphasizes the underlying eco- 
nomic, social and political turmoil in some 
Hemisphere nations. This turmoil has been 
increasing during the war due to the rising 
spiral of inflation and the growing scarcity 
of consumer goods. Much of the blame for 
this has been laid on this country by spec- 
ulators and hoarders largely responsible 
for high prices and lack of goods. 

In recent months, the War Production 
Board and Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration have removed many restrictions on 
exports with an eye to facilitating resump 
tion of normal trade once peacetime goods 
again are available. These measures are of 
little benefit now. WPB restriction of ¢- 
vilian production in 183 labor-shortage 
areas further postpones any resumption o 
normal exports that would lessen inflation 
in Latin America. Indications are that thé 
shortage of civilian goods will continue 
until success of the invasion is assured. 
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Critical period ahead 
in readjustment to full 
output of civilian goods 


Industry in the United States is not to 
jump directly from war prosperity to post- 
war prosperity. Instead, it is to jump from 
war prosperity into some postwar trouble 
when Germany is defeated. After that, it 
is to jump from what remains of war 
prosperity into much more trouble when 
the war with Japan ends. 

That fact now is beginning to be em- 
phasized by officials. It is behind the effort 
of Bernard Baruch to whip contract ter- 
mination policies into shape. It is brought 
out by War Mobilization Director Byrnes 
in urging special unemployment  insur- 
ance. It is influencing War Production 
Board Chairman Nelson’s decision to 
form a civilian advisory committee on 
reconversion problems. It is prompting 
Maury Maverick, of the Smaller War 
Plauts Corp., to urge special treatment for 
small business. 

The reason for this official concern is 
that from a year to 18 months may be 
required after Japan goes down before 
U.S. industry really can gear itself to a 
level of postwar prosperity. Pump priming 
from individual and corporate spending 
may not be able to compensate for the 
pump priming of war spending until late 
1946 or mid-1947. Meanwhile, the shock 
that will follow the end of the German 
war must be overcome. Official assumption 
is that about a vear will elapse between 
Wars 

The basic problem ahead is this: 

After Germany is defeated. War spend- 
ing in industry, now running at the rate 
of $79,000,000,000 a year, is likely to fall 
within six months to a rate of $43,000,000,- 
000 a year and probably will continue to 
fall. That means three fifths of the indus- 
trial capacity now used for war materials 
must find other work or close. 

After Japan is defeated. Spending by 
the Government for munitions is expected 
to fall to $5,000,000,000 a year in six 
months after Japan collapses. That will 
signal the end of this country’s war boom. 

This prospect spells trouble unless in- 
dustry can turn immediately to producing 
civilian goods. But industry cannot turn 
off the war spigot and turn on the civilian 
spigot in short order. Time will be required 
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Special Kepor a ——, extensive research on a topic of out- 


standing importance in National Affairs.) 


INDUSTRY’S TRANSITION TO PEACE 


Japanese War as an Economic Cushion After the Nazis Are Beaten 


to retool plants, to retrain labor forces, to the wartime peak. That shock probably 


find new markets. can be absorbed. 

Civilian output, six months after the Six months after both wars end, activity 
German war, is expected to be able to in industry is expected to fall to little more 
climb only 4 per cent above current levels. than half of current levels. That prospect 
General industrial activity, by that time, is based on estimates of the time required 
promises to be at a level one fifth below to convert to civilian production. Then 
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THOSE odd shapes in the photo- 
graph are some of the many high- 
vacuum molecular stills which turn 
smelly, low-potency fish liver oils 
into bland, odorless, stable, high- 
potency concentrates of vitamin A. 

The production of these Vitamin 
A Esters* concentrates is one of 
our principal activities here at DPI. 
The production of high-vacuum 
pumps, gauges and other equip- 
ment is another principal part of 
our business. In the still room pic- 


*Protected by U.S. product patent No. 





_ High-vacuum technology at work. Part of DPPs 
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tured here. they work together. In 
fact, our vitamin “production line” 
has been the birthplace of many 
notable improvements in our high- 


And 


vacuum equipment improvements 


vacuum equipment. these 
in turn have helped us to produce 
more and better vitamin concen- 
trates. 

This hard-won experience of 
DPI in related 


fields may be of great value to you. 


two distinct but 


We invite your inquiry. 


,205,925 and more than 50 process patents, 


Distillation Products, Inc. 
Proneering Aigh-Vacuum Research 


755 Ridge Road West, Rochester 13, New York 
Jointly owned by EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY and GENERAL MILLS, INC, 
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will be the period when Government and 
business and labor face real postwar prob- 
lems. 

All industries, however, will not be af.- 
fected evenly. Some will be hit hard, oth- 
ers moderately, and some will improve 
their positions. The transition outlook for 
important U.S. industries, based upon the 
best analyses of Government economists 
and economists in industry, gives the fol- 
lowing picture: 

Automobiles. New cars should be get- 
ting into production six months after Ger- 
many’s defeat. At the same time the in- 
dustry will be working on a substantial, 
though smaller, volume of war orders. Ac- 
tivity is likely to remain 
fourths of the wartime peak. 

By the time Japan falls, cars should be 
coming off assembly lines. But production 
is not likely to offset canceled war con- 
tracts. Activity in auto plants promises 
to drop less than half the wartime peak 
before an upturn. Moreover, automobile 
plants, their suppliers and the industries 
related to the must absorb 
many displaced war workers and return- 
ing veterans. 

Steel. Demand for steel in guns, combat 
vehicles and 


below three 


automobile 


other weapons can be ex- 
pected to fall off sharply when the Ger- 
man war ends. Steel mills are expected to 
operate below three fourths of their war- 
time peak after the German war, and to 
drop to three fifths of that peak six 
months after the final peace treaty. This 
still represents relative prosperity. 


Machinery. Sharp declines are in pros- 


pect for plants that make heavy ma- 
chinery and aircraft engines. Farm ma- 
chinery plants can count on_ relatively 


quick conversion. As a whole, this indus- 
try can be expected to curtail operations 
by almost a fourth the German 
war ends; by two thirds when Japan sur- 
renders. 


when 


Aircraft. This industry will hold up well 
between the end of the German war and 
the end of the Japanese war. But a de- 
cline to less than 10 per cent of the war 
peak is to be expected with peace. 

Shipbuilding. The same outlook prevails 
for ships as for aircraft. 

Chemicals. A drastic decline also is m 
prospect for the chemical industry, mostly 
in ammunition and explosives plants. Be- 
tween wars, the drop is estimated at a 
third. Six months of peace is expected to 
see total chemical output drop almost two 
thirds below wartime levels. 

Building. Construction industry is ex- 
pected to begin its recovery shortly after 
the German and to continue 
upward through the Japanese war. This 
improves the outlook for lumber, cement, 
glass and other building supply industries. 
Construction will be expected to provide 
a broad base for postwar prosperity, when 
it comes. 

So much for the heavy industries—the 


war ends 
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locked up in each tiny drop of water, properly harnessed, 
compares with that of block-busters and bazookas 





Constant improvement in the harnessing of this latent 
energy of water, so that it becomes most useful to industry 
and the Armed Forces, has always been the purpose of 
Clayton research and development. Many outstanding in- 
dustrial achievements have resulted frem Clayton’s unique 
methods of utilizing water power. These developments, 
often departing from conventional engineering practice, 
now make important contributions to) industry and the 
war effort, in Clayton equipment shown below. 
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Kerrick-Kleaners 
Automatically combine water 
with heat, detergent, and 
friction, to save up to 80% 
in man-hours in industrial 
cleaning jobs. 


Hydraulic Dynamometers 
Clayton ‘‘Turbo Closed Sys- 
tem'' dynamometers provide 
all the accuracy of the finest 
equipment available, at a 
fraction of the cost and from 
a minimum of critical mate- 
rials. Sizes from 50 to 4000 
h.p. Now in service in many 
industry ‘‘test cells’’. 


Feathertouch Valves 
Harnessing hydraulic line 
: ressure in an entirely new 
way, Clayton valves solve 
countless liquid ond pressure 
control problems. 


Flash-Type Boilers 
Requiring Y% the space and 
weighing /3 as much as con- 
ventional boilers, Clayton 
steam generators develop 
full working pressure in 5 
minutes. 
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plants that are carrying most of the war 
load and that face the severest postwar 
declines. The analysis of industries that 
supply consumer goods presents this pros- 
pect: 

Gasoline. End of war is expected to 
have no effect on gasoline output. Ration- 
ing will relax after the German war. 

Tires. Civilian supply of tires is to in- 
crease after the German war, promises to 
be at prewar levels six months after Japan 
is defeated. However, the rubber industry 
can expect a decline because it now makes 
many nonrubber war products. 

Shoes. Output of shoes is estimated to 
remain close to current level after the 
German war, to increase slightly after the 
Japanese war. 

( >tton clothing. This industry can ex- 
pect a slight drop with end of the German 
war, but Government orders for cotton 
goods will continue high. A sharp decline 
to a level below 1940 output is in prospect 
six months after the Japanese war ends, 

Woolen clothing. Wartime output of 
woolen clothing is far in excess of pro- 
spective civilian demand. Army cutbacks 
promise a drop of 13 per cent after the 
German war; a decline to three fifths of 
wartime levels after both wars end. 

Rayon goods. This output now goes 
largely to civilians, and the industry counts 
on continued growth. Cutbacks after the 
German war may amount to 10 per cent 
of total production, but recovery is ex- 
pected to be under way when the Pacific 
war ends. 

Furniture. Output of furniture may be 
reduced by a fifth after the German war, 
but Japan’s surrender will have little effect 
on this industry. After a year of peace, the 
industry should be back to its wartime 
peak to meet a heavy demand. 

Household appliances. Factories that 
make pots, pans, vacuum cleaners and 
washing machines should have few recon- 
version troubles. Six months after war 
should find these 
volume of civilian 


contracts are canceled 
plants with a 
production. 

Food. Manufacturers of food can expect 
volume to increase after the German war, 
but to drop about 15 per cent after the 
Japanese war ends. 


high 


This outline gives a rough measure of 
the problems that industry will face with 
partial peace and with total peace. Be- 
tween wars, the problems will be to ease 
the shock of growing unemployment and 
to prevent individuals from spending their 
savings for goods that are searce. That 
could lead to skyrocketing prices and more 
serious problems. 

After the Japanese war, all signs point 
to a drastic decline from war levels of 
production. Yet total production even 
then will be at a higher level than output 
in 1940, which was a record peacetime 
year. Industry can start from a_ higher 
base. 
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2201 M Street, 
Washington, D. 


Irend of Acnerncam Business 


White House is thinking in terms of a $200,000,000,000 pump-priming pro- 
gram; is basing postwar plans on the use to be made of this vast amount of money. 

Not that Government expects to pour out that much. It doesn't. It is not 
now laying plans for a new WPA, or a spend-lend program, or other ways and means to 
spend money in peacetime on the wartime scale. That is not the present idea. 

Rather: Government expects individuals and industry to prime the pump. It 
has its eyes on the $80,000,000,000 or more business will have on hand at the end of 
this year, the $120,000,000,000 or more that individuals will have on hand. It ex- 
pects that this huge money supply will turn over rather rapidly in postwar. 

Once the turnover of private money starts, Government plans this: 

1. It plans to keep the lid on prices so that dollars will last longer. 

2. It plans to keep taxes high so that some war debt can be paid off. 

There, in a nutshell, you have the basic postwar plan. It rests on the idea 
that industry and individuals can do their own pump priming, make their own boom. 
It assumes that Government need be in no rush to return to pump priming itself. 














Don't expect private pump priming to start an immediate postwar boom. That 
is not the way it is expected to work. The reason is that war spending will end 
abruptly. Private spending will pick up more gradually; will leave FAD. 

There is likely to be an 18-month period of adjustment after wer ends. It 
is that period we tell you about in more detail on page 57. It's the period that of- 
ficials now are talking about when they ask for bigger unemployment benefits. 

Once money really starts to turn over.....In industry: 

Inventories of civilian goods, depleted in wartime, will be rebuilt. 

New machinery, new machine 9do0ls, often will replace old. 

Manufacturing plant often will be decentralized; will be spread around to 
take advantage of the more stable labor areas, the best local tax situations. 

Tendency will be to turn today's huge holdings of cash and Government bonds, 
in important part, into tangible goods--inventory, equipment, modern plant. 

Much prewar equipment will be written off as obsolete. Not much Government- 
owned plant and equipment will be found by industry to be usable in peacetime. 

















As for pump priming by individuals.....QOutlook is this: 

Demand for new homes gradually will reach the 1,000,000-a-year level. 

There'll be a record market for 6,000,000 new cars a year for several years. 

Household equipment will be in immense demand. 

At least 8,000,000 demobilized veterans will want new clothing, etc. 

It is that sort of situation that the White House planners expect to keep 
the pump primed at least until 1950. They doubt if Government will be under 
pressure to start vast public projects before then; to give job guarantees, venture 
into mass public housing, or to start Government operation of the war plants in 
any sort of production-for-use program. All those things come later. They come 
when pent-up war demands are met, when dislocations appear again. 

If $200,000,000,000 in private money hoards turns over fast enough, U.S. 
can enjoy a very sizable postwar prosperity. It can, if things are managed right. 

















Right now, private planning is stymied by Government's uncertain planning. 


(over) 


RIL 21, 1944 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


As things now are working out..... 

Contract termination policy is snarled in Congress. It may take a flood of 
cancellations to get the Senate and House into agreement. Meanwhile, the posi- 
tion of subcontractors, surplus materials and surplus plants remains in doubt. 

Government-owned plants are getting no bidders. Defense Plant Corp. says 
prices--cost minus depreciation--are too high to attract private buyers. 

Export controls are slow to ease. Surplus steel can't be exported except 
for immediate use abroad. Foreign Economic Administration is most cautious. 

These uncertainties leave private business in the dark. Individual plan- 
ning cannot go forward until Government points the direction. But: Government 
is not likely to do any pointing until the course of the war appears more certain. 

















One thing is sure.....Any real conversion still is several months away. 

New civilian products cannot be manufactured in areas where labor is short. 
That's the latest WPB policy, and that policy will not be altered very soon. 

Electric-iron program ran into this policy and fell flat. WPB had authorized 
2,000,000 irons for this year, but can find capacity for only 200,000 irons. The 
same fate probably is in store for tableware, hardware and other small items. 

Quality improvement _in some lines is the best that civilians can expect this 
year. WPB is allowing makers to abandon substitutes, use regular materials. That 
means steel springs in beds and furniture, metal toys, improved tools, etc. 











Meanwhile, shortages are developing or threatening in a few items..... 
Canned fruit_and vegetable demands of the Army are higher. Military wants 
40 per cent of the 1944 pack, took 30 per cent of the 1943 pack. Outlook is for 
tighter civilian rations unless total production is stepped up. 
Paper containers are scarce, bringing another war worry to retail stores. 
Tight distribution control is due for lumber; bad news for furniture plants. 
Alcohol will continue to go to war. WPB has quashed plans to make alcohol 
from sweet potatoes and sawdust. Plants would have gone into tight labor areas. 
Soybean planting is 2,500,000 acres short of goals; may interfere with War 
Food Administration's ,fat and oil program. Farmers planted oats instead. 
Shortage of corn for livestock feed is getting acute. WFA suggests corn 
imports from Argentina in exchange for U.S. coal. But there's no coal surplus. 

















Battle over price control is narrowing to three issues..... 

1. Make prices "fair and equitable" to all, instead of "generally fair" to 
the industry. That would me2n ceilings high enough for the least efficient unit. 

2. Allow any federal court to hear appeals from price orders. 

5. Split up pricing authority by giving food to War Food Administration, oil 
to Petroleum Administration, coal to Solid Fuels Administration, etc. 

Outlook is 50-50 that OPA can checkmate all these moves. A bloc is being 
organized in Congress to rally behind the Price-Control Act as it stands now. 

Subsidies to hold retail prices in line also stand a good chance of approval. 
Antisubsidy group in Congress admits that it has lost ground in recent weeks. 

















Navy request for another appropriation of $32,600,000,000 is war insurance. 

Officials are talking in terms of 1946, not this, or next year. It is doubtful 
if that amount ever will be spent. Spending now is under original goals. 

Fact is Army and Navy now have all the cash they are likely to need for this 
year. Army cutbacks in the next two years are expected to be $16,750,000,000. 

War production pattern for the months immediately ahead calls for this: 

Heavy artillery takes top priority for three months, then will slacken off. 

Naval landing craft has an equal position until midsummer. 

Aircraft schedules are to stand. There is no talk of a cutback here, in 
spite of the new emphasis being placed on the importance of ground forces. 
Cutbacks are to concentrate on small arms, ammunition, combat vehicles. 
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BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS 


Through the perilous waters, over the convoy 
lanes, millions of tons of perishables are being 
transported to ports in combat zones. Thousands 
of new cargo ships are scheduled, hundreds are 
on the ways. Every minute saved in construction 
is priceless. And Chrysler Airtemp “Packaged” 
Marine Units are speeding installations of equip- 
ment necessary to protect perishables on shipboard. 


The Variable Capacity feature of the famous 
Chrysler Airtemp Radial Compressor automati- 
cally balances the output of the unit with load 
requirements of the various ship compartments 
and areas—cylinders cut in or out, one at a time. 
Send for Chrysler Airtemp at War—a dramatic 
story of temperature-humidity control in indus- 
try, on the seas and at the far-flung battlefronts. 


Tune in Major Bowes Every Thursday, CBS., 9 p.m., E. W. T. 
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Statement of Condition, March 31, 1944 


RESOURCES 


Cash and due from Banks . . . . . .  $171,887,883.41 
U.S. Government Securities . . . . . 422,360,166.67 
State, County and Municipal Securities . . 14,448,981.47 
Other Securities . . . ..... . 31,148,545.92 
Loans and Discounts ...... . 94,882,036.07 
Bank Buildings . . . . 2. 1... 2,200,000.00 
Accrued Interest Receivable a 2,548,369.84 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances . 1,855,648.44 





$741,331,631.82 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock. . . . . «. « « « « $ 14,000,000.00 


Surplus ‘ » 21,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits . « 15,113,754.91 
Reserve for Contingencies e 4 3,016,856.57 
Reserve for Taxes . ....... 2,871,797.58 
Dividend (Payable April 11,1944) . . . . 875,000.00 
Unearned Discount and Accrued Interest. . 154,973.70 
ee ee eee ee 2,296,494.17 


Deposits 
United States Treasury . $118,507,932.73 
All Other Deposits . 563,494,822.16  682,002,754.89 


$741,331,631.82 





Philadelphia, Pa. Member of the Federal Depostt Insmrance Corporation 
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Adolf A. Berle, Jr., one of the first 
members of the Roosevelt “brain trust,” 
is back in the news by way of an argument 
with Lord Beaverbrook of Great Britain, 
The argument is over an issue that in- 
volves tremendous stakes, the issue of how 
postwar international air commerce shall 
be divided among the nations. 

This question is one of many complexi- 
ties, the sort of subject that Mr. Berle 
finds fascinating. Mr. Berle, an Assistant 
Secretary of State, is an intellectual. His 
is an inquiring, far-ranging mind which 
confidently dissects economic and social 
trends in both domestic and foreign fields. 
From such analyses, he usually draws a 
host of ideas for governmental action. 
Those interested may have these ideas, but 


“re 





—Harris & Ewing 


ADOLF A. BERLE, JR. 


Mr. Berle, himself, makes no crusades for 
them. For him, analysis is an end in itself. 
For many years, President Roosevelt 
leaned heavily upon Mr. Berle’s analyses 
and ideas. Mr. Berle, as a lawyer, econo- 
mist, adviser to the American delegation 
at Versailles, had made many studies of 
American corporate law and finance, and 
international affairs. His imprint is promi- 
nent on much of the legislation of early 
New Deal days and on numerous Roose- 
velt speeches. In 1938, Mr. Berle was given 
his post in the State Department. Since the 
war began Mr. Roosevelt has called upon 
him less and less frequently. During the 
war years, however, Mr. Berle has been 
busy supervising international financial 
transactions. And some months ago post- 
war aviation was made his ‘special field. 
Mr. Berle and Lord Beaverbrook. Not 
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If you would like to use glass in the products 
you make or the equipment you use... 
And if you have hesitated because you have 
thought glass couldn’t take it... 
You'll find good news in the test figures for 
Tuf-flex—the modern Libbey -Owens-Ford Tem- 
pered Plate Glass, 


1%” Tuf-flex will withstand— 
.. a thermal shock of 466° F. 
... the impact of a 2 |b. steel ball dropped 60 
inches 
. +. pressure (uniform load) up to 64 Ibs. per 
sq. inch (on a 12” x 12” section). 


Combine those figures with 100% visibility. 
Don’t they add up to your answer when you 
want both visibility and toughness in the same 
structural material? 

Glass has many other characteristics that 


THIS 


Modem LO-F Glass 


Fi IS NO 


x 
“ MOLLYCODDLE 


Here’s evidence of the strength of 
L-O-F Tuf-flex. Supported only at the 
edges, 34" thick Tuf-flex plate glass 
safely held this 9,000 Ib. elephant. 






should interest designers. Smoothness. Flatness. 
Nonporosity. Hardness. Resistance to corrosion 
and abrasion. Dimensional stability. Electrical 
resistance. These and many other properties of 
glass can be teamed up to fit your need. 

You can use glass flat, bent, laminated or 
fabricated with other materials. Coated, polished 
or etched transparent, translucent or opaque 

colorful or colorless. 





We'd welcome the opportunity to sit down 
with you and work out the practicality of any 
use of modern glass that may occur to you. 
Libbey - Owens - Ford Glass Company, 2544 
Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. 


Destriactible 7 Wood-Metal-Piastics-Glass. No ma- 


terial is indestructible. However, barring unseen conditions, 
no material will fail on a job in which it has been 
properly specified and engineered. When our application 
engineers say ‘Yes’, you can be sure about glass. : 














LIBBEY: OWENS : FORD 
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V Day for Everybody 


Zero Hour for Your Postwar Plans 





O ONE knows when V Day will 
fj en but when it does you'll need 
your working capital in shape to go to 
work...to translate postwar plans into 
immediate action, so competition won't 
get a head start in the markets of a new 
and better world. And on V Day you 
may be glad you decided to learn more 


about American Credit Insurance now. 


With credit insurance, your working 
capital won’t be affected if an abrupt 
halt to war activities upsets some of 
your customers... and they suddenly 
find themselves unable to meet their 
obligations. Your postwar plans won't 
have to be held up, awaiting settlement 
of delinquencies or insolvencies. 

American Credit Insurance guar- 
antees payment of your accounts 
receivable. It guarantees, for a year 
to come, that abnormal and unpre- 


dictable credit losses will not impair 


AMERICAN 
CREDIT INDEMNITY 


ComMPANY 


OF New YORK 
Se 


= > 
SEH, Surry 





your working capital . . . or your credit 
...or your profits. In short, it gives you 
certainty in place of uncertainty. 


Your Credit Manager investigates, 
appraises and controls credits on all 
,accounts as usual. American Credit 
Insurance supplements his work and 
fortifies his judgment... by protect- 
ing you against defaults due to develop- 
ments after (or undiscovered before) 


goods are shipped. 


Manufacturers and Jobbers in over 
150 lines of business carry American 
Credit Insurance. You need it too. For 
further information, write for our book- 
let, ‘The A-B-C of Credit Insurance.” 
Address: Dept. 44, American Credit 
Indemnity Co. of N. Y., First National 
Bank Building, Baltimore-2, Md. 


President 


American 


Credit Insurance 


Pays You When 


Your Customers Can’t 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


long ago, Mr. Berle went to London, tak- 
ing with him some rather definite ideas 
on the international air commerce ques- 
tion. These were drawn from his own 
analyses and from extensive discussions 
with other interested American officials, 
The idea was that he and Lord Beaver- 
brook should try to work out some agree- 
ment for presentation to a later conference 
of all interested nations. 

The two talked for four days, found 
themselves far apart, and, to all outward 
appearances, little. They 
were able- to agree that Germany and 
Japan should be barred from the air, that 
Government subsidies should not be used 
to drive competitors from the air, and that 
an international agency should regulate air 
safety and promulgate traffic rules. But 
there were deeper issues: 

The British are anxious to acquire a sub- 
stantial position in postwar aviation, a 
stronger position than they held in pre- 
war. Lord Beaverbrook wanted the inter- 
national commission to have broad powers, 
to grant franchises for international service 
and to regulate rates and schedules. Within 
such a framework, the British propose to 
set up a single line, and give it sole rights 
in some Dominion areas. 

The United States had most of the air 
transport business before the war. Since 


accomplished 


Pearl Harbor, this country has accumu, 


lated a big fleet of transport planes and @ 
long roster of experienced personnel. Thesé 
circumstances give the United States a 
position of natural advantage in any post- 
war competition. 

So, Mr. Berle argued that these Ameri- 
can planes should be permitted to fly 
anywhere, with other nations given similar 
rights in the United States. But franchises 
for operations in and out of this country 
should be governed by an American agen- 
cy, not by an international group. 

In the end, Lord Beaverbrook said he 
had been forced to make concessions. 
What they were remained a mystery, un- 
less they dealt with bases built for war 
use by the United States in British terri- 
tory. Such bases are to revert to England 
after the war. Word from the conferees 
was that Lord Beaverbrook had agreed 
that the question was not who owned the 
bases, but who should be allowed to use 
them. Most about the 
conference were similarly vague, including 
a statement that enough had been accom- 
plished to make agreement possible at the 
coming air conference of many nations. 

The way ahead. Mr. Berle will continue 
at the center of such negotiations. The 
British now rate him a “tough negotiator.” 
American aviation interests are still to be 
convinced, and ultimately Congress must 
approve any settlement reached. A close 
watch will be kept on Mr. Berle, and, if 
there is any tendency to bargain away 
much of America’s natural advantages in 
postwar aviation, an outcry from both 
these sources is inevitable. 
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train in America.. 


in 222 cities in 27 states... 
tested through 30,000 experi- 
mental miles, the Pioneer 
Zephyr entered regular service 
with national acclamation, on 
November 11, 1934... thus 
establishing the first stream- 
line service in America. 
Today, the Burlington has 
fourteen gleaming stainless 
steel Zephyrs operating on its 


AN ESSENTIAL LINK 








® Burlington’s Pioneer 

Zephyr, first diesel- powered, 
. symbol of a dramatic 
era in railroad transportation.. 
the even more dramatic progress to come. 
Christened on April 18, 1934... 
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The Pioneer Zephyr—Daddy of ’em All 


DIESEL STREAMLINE TRAIN IN AMERICA 


1934-TENTH ANNIVERSARY-1944 


+. ee 


MV ETRS| 


MORE THAN A TRAIN... A SYMBOL 


system lines. More than 100 trains, fashioned 
streamline to the streamline pattern, have gone into 
service for railroads throughout the country. 
of 


. and With ten years of outstanding service to 


its credit—a period during which it has 


exhibited covered in excess of 1,676,000 miles— 
faWe the Pioneer Zephyr is still on 

a a “tive 7 4 re ‘ 
Gran ayf active duty, serving wartime 
[im _ Gphyls America to the tune of 456 





miles each day. 
In the coming peacetime 
A years, we look forward to a 
Burlington program of further improve- 
ment and refinement of the 
“streamline train” era, inaugu- 
rated by the Pioneer Zephyr 
a short ten years ago 


Route 


IN TRANSCONTINENTAL TRANSPORTATION 





Water, water, 
everywhere... 


When we say RUB-R-LITE is 
absolutely waterproof, we mean 
just that! You can’t get a drop of 
water into it. The reason? Once 
the lens is in place, all working 
parts are hermetically sealed in a 
Buna §S synthetic rubber case. 
Also, this amazing flashlight is 
damage-proof and electric-proof. 
And the switch always works! 


Immediate delivery; but entire 
production now restricted to War 
Orders. Procurement Officers 
should check with regular whole- 
sale sources; or write us direct. 


WAR-APPROVED FLASHLIGHTS IN 
RUBBER « METAL + PLASTIC 
FLETCHER DRIVE - LOS ANGELES 26 











“The Yeas 
and Nays” 
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Epiror’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Principles of Individualism 

Sir:—I refer to the final installment of 
“Better Men for Better Times” (USN, 
April 7, 1944). I do not believe that “the 
principles of individualism” imply or em- 
brace those improper qualities of greed and 
ruthlessness. Perhaps the writer should 
have said “false” individualism just as he 
said “false nationalism.” 

It would be quite as improper to con- 
clude that patriotism, democracy and free- 
dom include within their principles those 
same, and other, bad qualities, and because 
there are those who interpret all good 
things to suit their personal desires. 

Individualism is proper if its principles 
are properly applied. The individual who 
develops himself along the ways peculiar 
to his nature cannot help benefiting those 
about him. In any case, he can do this 
without robbing and trampling over his 
fellow men. He alone must make up his 
mind as to the advice solicited from oth- 
ers, but in the final decision he makes up 
his own mind. The solicitation of ideas 
and help from others makes him no less 
an individualist. Restrict him, regiment 
him, and he shall never consummate that 
for which he was intended. If he does not 
rise above it, that is not an indication 
that he does not possess very valuable 
and particular ideas for the benefit of 
mankind, but, perhaps, because he is not 
endowed with the spirit necessary to com- 
bat regimentation. 


Freeport, Pa. J. R. Kreprs 
& &@ * 


Warning Against Pressure Groups 
Sir:—We know that labor unions, farm 
groups, dairy groups, industrial groups, 
etc., are all active in Washington, and I 
think it is important that we know more 
about the operations of these groups. 

One writer has recently pointed out 
that citizenship in democracy has become 
largely passive, that the active factors 
in democracies are the pressure groups, 
each of which is motivated by the inter- 
ests of its own particular group. 

If we are genuinely interested in pre- 
serving the fundamental basis of our 
democracy, it appears to me that we would 
do well to look sharply into the operation 
of pressure groups, bearing in mind that 
pressure groups are intended to promote 
the private interests involved, and not the 
general public interest. 

Oakland, Calif. M. W. DosrzEnsky 
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CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Notice of change of address should be sent not les 
than two weeks prior to the date change becomes é- 
fective. Send the address at which copies are now be- 
ing received and the new address at which you wish 
to receive copies. 
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YOU'LL GET MORE 
FOR YOUR MONEY 


© © . Oofler the Wer 


More passenger comfort is the railroads’ 
chief concern as they plan for the future 


What are railroad executives planning for after 
the war? Pullman-Standard wanted to know 
so we asked them—in a series of personal inter- 
views with top executives of 39 leading rail- 
road systems representing 71 Class I rail- 
roads owning 92% of the country’s passenger 
cars. Their opinions are assembled in a 
thorough, carefully analyzed report—part of 
Pullman-Standard’s continuous study of how 
to improve transportation. 

These men talked freely, interestingly, about 
the trends of service. They are studying how 
to get more speed—how to give you more 
for your money. They are planning how to 
give you greater seating comfort and im- 
proved lighting—more efficient for your read- 
ing. They are thinking about better toilet 
conveniences and smoking facilities; about 
attractive interiors and increased recreation 
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Builders of America’s First Modern Streamlined Train _ 
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opportunities; about sound insulation and air 
conditioning; about how to handle luggage 
and where to put it; about added niceties of 
personal service. Many of them mention 
specific facilities already installed on crack 
trains built by Pullman-Standard as ideal 
solutions of these problems. 

Summing it up, these men are planning how 
to increase your comfort; and they unanimously 
agree on post-war lightweight trains embody- 
ing these added travel comforts. 

* * * 


To give you greater comfort, Pullman-Standard is not 
simply studying that subject, but is doing something 
about it. The report’s ideas and suggestions are now 
being translated into practical designs for the Rail- 
road Equipment of Tomorrow: Lighter, faster, more 
economical to operate, more comfortable and— 
first, last, always—safe. 





In addition to railroad passenger cars, Pullmans 
Standard designs and manufactures freight, subway, 
elevated and street cars, trackless trolleys, chilled 
tread car wheels and other railroad equipment. 





Offices in seven Cities . 











. - Manufacturing plants in six cities 








Why Mr. Wallace Goes to China... Damaged Ships 
On Scrap Pile?... Mr. Hoover's Role in Dewey Drive 


Mr. Roosevelt is not objecting when 
persons very close to him pass out 
word that he will not take a fourth 
nomination. This fact, however, is 
failing to cause a ripple outside the 
White House, where the President’s 
renomination is taken for granted. 


x * * 


The White House group is saying that 
Herbert Hoover is the man behind the 
campaign to make New York’s Gov- 
ernor Thomas E. Dewey the Republi- 
can Party nominee. 


x ke * 


Army, Navy, State Department and 
Foreign Economic Administration now 
are agreed that U.S. should take a 
harder attitude toward Sweden on 
the ground that that country has done 
everything it could with its productive 
resources to aid Germany’s war ef- 
fort. The official attitude is that the 
Swedes have been too enthusiastic in 
their work for the Germans. 


x * * 


It probably is premature to assume 
that Mr. Roosevelt’s use of Henry 
Wallace for a trip to China around 
convention time means that the Presi- 
dent is shelving the Vice President 
while preparing to pick a new running 
mate. Mr. WaHace’s friends hint that 
he actually is being given a build-up 
prior to renomination. 


x *&* * 


Cordell Hull, as Secretary of State, is 
finding that one big difficulty in win- 
ning formal support of many Republi- 
can Senators for his foreign policy 
plans is fear that Mr. Roosevelt might 
make political capital of a venture in 
co-operation. 


x * * 


The President is finding that either 
advanced age or ill health among his 
top-ranking aides is something of a 
handicap at times when it is neces- 
sary to get done jobs that require 
travel or intensive work. 
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astnngion Wispens 


itle Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 


Josef Stalin is fully aware of invasion 
plans and no longer is needling U.S. 
and Britain on the general subject of 
a second front. 


zx & & 


Mr. Roosevelt went over very care- 
fully and contributed some phrases to 
the address made by Cordell Hull to 
outline this country’s foreign policy. 
That address represented the product 
of many minds in order to make sure 
that it could state exactly and clearly 
the American position. 


x * * 


Henry Wallace is going to Chungking 
in an effort to smooth the ruffled feel- 
ings of China’s Chiang Kai-shek, who 
is displeased because commitments 
made at his conference with Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill at Cairo 
are not being fulfilled. Mr. Churchill 
never was happy over those commit- 
ments. 


2 & & 


There is nothing to the report that 
Russia now is negotiating for $10,000,- 
000,000 worth of U.S. goods for post- 
war shipment. Present negotiations 
with Russia are limited to the problem 
of final settlement on Lend-Lease 
goods that will be in transit and as- 
signed when war with Germany ends. 


x & 


One official, after several months of 
experience in foreign negotiations, as- 
serts that it can be set down as a 
standing rule that any American of- 
ficial who draws the praise of the for- 
eign government officials with whom 
he is negotiating can be said not to 
be representing American interests in 
an aggressive way. This is said to be 
true in Lend-Lease as well as in other 
negotiations. 


= 2 8 


Some important officials are bemoan- 
ing the fact that negotiations with for- 
eign governments over postwar rights 
and policies are being conducted on 











our side by inexperienced negoti 
instead of by the best brains of 
country. Other governments are fp. 
resented by their best-equipped 
most experienced negotiators. 


*.& @ 


James F. Byrnes, as War Mobilize) 
is frowning upon the idea of economi¢ 
planning for postwar by official agen. 
cies, with the result that little official 
thought is being devoted in an inten- 
sive way to devising of postwar plans’ 





x «* * 


Chester Bowles, as Price Administta- 
tor, is proving to be an unusually 
salesman with Congress in his abili 
to cut down the volume of complai 
over rationing and price control near: 
ly to the vanishing point. As a result 
Mr. Bowles probably will get a 
tinuance of his law without m 
change. 


x * * 


Some shipbuilders report that a 
cargo ship can be built faster 

a damaged one can be repaired, 
are advocating scrapping dam 
ships instead of wasting time and la 
bor in repairing them. 


se & & 


Mrs. Roosevelt is taking an active im 
terest in seeing that women et repre} 
sentation on boards and organizatio 

that are to deal with postwar prob 
lems. There is beginning to be interes 
in whether Mrs. Roosevelt is backi 

particular women for particular jobs 





x * * 


High military commanders appear t0 
be convinced that Gen. Douglas Mae 
Arthur is being needled to make thé 
moves that he is making in politics 
some younger officers on his staff who 
are convinced that the. General ha 
more to gain through politics thas 
through the military operations fh 

lie ahead. There is increased doul 
that General MacArthur will be i 
first to land in the Philippines. 
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After Victory 
many more Americans 
will be saying 


“Buenos Dias, Vecino” 
and 


“Bom Dia, Meu Vizinho” 


Yes, we'll be saying, “Good Morning, Neigh- 
bor,” to our Spanish and Portuguese speaking 
friends in South America, a lot more often— 
after Victory. 


Then, improved aircraft and a vastly expand- 
ed network of airlines, will bring the Americas 
so close together that trips may be measured 
in hours—rather than days. 


St. Louis to Sao Paulo, Rochester to Rio, 
Boston to Buenos Aires, Birmingham to Bogota, 
St. Paul to Santiago—such trips will become 


almost as commonplace as a St. Louis to New 
Orleans flight today. 


Right now, of course, production for war comes 
first. That’s why, at McDonnell, we’re working 
three shifts a day, making planes, parts, and 
plastics for America’s Armed Forces. 


But we’re making plans even now to supply the 
type of aircraft which will help South Ameri- 
cans to a quicker realization of the rich future 
which is theirs. Yes, after Victory, McDonnell 
too, expects to be saying, “Buenos Dias, Vecino.” 
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FOR MY GUESTS 
IT’S 
CHESTERFIELD 


You'll like them...your ae wi oa their real mildness : 
and better taste. The right ecombinat ion of the world’s best cigarette 
tobaceos makes the difference. You i buy a better cigarette. 
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